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ABSTRACT 



This report describes approaches used by schools to prevent 
or reduce gang involvement among schools. The study of gang prevention and 
intervention builds on a large-scale National Study of Delinquency Prevention 
in Schools. A sample of 1,279 schools participated in the study. Overall, 

7.6% of the male and 3.8% of the female secondary students reported that they 
had belonged to a gang. A description is provided of students' involvement 
with gangs, the characteristics of students who are involved with gangs, and 
the extent and correlates of gang problems in schools. An explanation is also 
given of what and how much is being done in schools to prevent or reduce 
gang- related problems, and to assess how well these prevention and 
intervention activities are being performed. It identifies features of 
prevention and intervention activities that local schools and communities can 
consider to strengthen their programs. Tables are used throughout to explain 
the types of gang prevention activities available in schools. (Contains 2 
appendixes, 36 tables, and 149 references.) ( JDM) 
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Summary 



The Survey of School-Based Gang Prevention and Intervention Programs is a study of 
approaches used by schools to prevent or reduce gang involvement among schools. The study 
describes students’ involvement with gangs, the characteristics of students who are involved with 
gangs (including their levels of involvement with drugs, weapons, and other forms of delinquent 
behavior), and the extent and correlates of gang problems in schools. The study also describes 
what and how much is being done in the nation’s schools to prevent or reduce gang-related 
problems, and to assess how well these prevention and intervention activities are being done. 

The research identifies features of prevention and intervention activity that local schools and 
communities can consider to strengthen their programs. 

Study Design 

The study of gang prevention and intervention builds on a large-scale National Study of 
Delinquency Prevention in Schools (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000). It makes use of a national 
sample of schools and the activities they are undertaking to prevent problem behavior and 
promote safe and orderly school environments. 

Five main kinds of information were collected. 

1 . Examples of prevention and intervention models being used in schools were collected, 
examined and classified to develop a comprehensive taxonomy of activities. The resulting 
taxonomy guided the development of other data collection instruments. 

2. Principals in a national probability sample of schools were surveyed to identify activities 
their schools had in place to prevent or reduce gang involvement, delinquency, drug use, or 
other problem behavior or to promote a safe and orderly school environment. Principals also 
described features of their schools and reported on past experiences with the implementation 
of programs and on school staffing. 

3. Individuals knowledgeable about prevention or intervention activities in each school (called 
“activity coordinators”) were surveyed to obtain detailed descriptions of specific prevention 
activities and to describe certain features of their school. Activity coordinators also reported 
about themselves and about school support and supervision for prevention activities. 

4. Teachers and students in participating schools were surveyed to obtain their reports about 
victimization, safety, gang participation, delinquent behavior, school orderliness, and other 
aspects of school climate. Generally, all teachers in participating schools were sampled, and 
a sufficient number of students were sampled to produce an estimated 50 respondents per 
school. 



5. Principals were surveyed for a second time. They reported about gang problems, school 
wide disciplinary policies and practices, crimes occurring in the school, and other 
characteristics of the school. 

A sample of 1279 schools was designed to describe schools in the United States. 
Participation was obtained from principals in 66% of schools in the initial principal survey and 
50% of the schools in the second principal survey. Of 847 secondary schools asked to participate 
in surveys of students, 37% did so - greater cooperation was obtained from middle schools than 
from high schools, and rural schools cooperated more often than urban schools. In participating 
schools the mean student response rate was 76%. Of 847 secondary schools asked to participate 
in teacher surveys, 48% did so. In participating schools the mean teacher response rate was 78%. 
When both school and coordinator participation are considered, a final 52% response rate was 
obtained in the survey of activity coordinators. Weights to take account of the sample design 
and survey non-response are applied in making tabulations. 

Gang Participation 



Overall, 7.6% of male and 3.8% of female secondary students reported that they had 
“belong[ed] to a gang that has a name and engages in fighting, stealing, or selling drugs” in the 
last 12 months. Because of the possibility that some students fail to take survey self-reports 
seriously, a Veridicality index was used to identify students who make inconsistent responses. 
When only responses from students with acceptable scores on the Veridicality index are 
examined, 7. 1% of males and 3.6% of females reported gang participation. 

Youths who participate in gangs have much lower educational expectations than do other 
students, and are very much more likely to be threatened or victimized in school. For example, 
28% of gang-involved boys but only 5% of other boys reported that they had been threatened 
with a knife or a gun in the current year in school. Corresponding percentages for girls were 1 8% 
of gang-involved girls but only 2% of other girls. Gang involved boys and girls are more often 
afraid of being hurt or bothered in school and away from the school than are other students. 

Statistical models of the likelihood of gang participation imply that being male, not being 
non-Hispanic White or Asian; having low commitment to education, low belief in conventional 
rules, or delinquent peers; and feeling unsafe or fearful in school are associated with gang 
involvement. Low commitment, low belief, delinquent peers, and fear make substantial direct 
contributions to gang involvement. (Community and family variables were not examined by 
these models, and models based on cross sectional data may not reflect causal processes.) 

Gang participants are very much more involved with drugs than are other students. For 
example, 54% of male gang participants versus 9% of non-participants sold marijuana or other 
drugs in the last 12 months (42% and 4% of females, respectively). For drugs that have lower 
base rates for use, the contrast between gang participants and others is even sharper; 18% of male 
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gang participants and 1% of nonparticipants report using heroin (23% and . 6 % of girls) in the last 
12 months. 

Gang participants are much more likely than other students to have carried a hidden weapon 
other than a pocket knife (51% of gang involved boys versus 9% of others; 32% and 2% of girls). 
Gang participants of both sexes are much more involved in violence such as hitting teachers or 
other adults, robbery, and fighting. Carrying a concealed weapon is strongly associated not only 
with gang participation but also with use of crack, heroin, cocaine, and other drugs. Although 
carrying a concealed weapon is associated with fearfulness, the association is weak compared to 
its association with gang or drug involvement. 

Gang Problems in Schools 

Definitions of gang problems differ from one study to another. In the present research, 
principals were told that “a ‘gang’ is a somewhat organized group, sometimes having turf 
concerns, symbols, special dress or colors. A gang has a special interest in violence for status- 
providing purposes and is recognized as a gang by its members and by others.” They were asked 
whether gangs are a problem in the school or in the community. Overall 5% of principals 
reported that gangs are a problem in their schools and 36% reported a gang problem in the 
community. Urban principals and principals of secondary schools were more likely to report 
school gang problems. Principals are also more likely to report gang problems when the school 
enrolls relatively many Hispanic students. Principals’ reports of school gang problems do not 
show strong convergence with other measures of problem behavior in schools or with the 
percentage of schools’ students who report that they participate in gangs. In the 10% of schools 
with the highest student gang participation rates (14.4% or more of students reporting gang 
participation), only 1 8% of principals report that gangs are a problem in the school. 

Nevertheless, principals’ reports of school gang problems are associated with more victimization, 
less safety, and poorer administrator leadership according to teacher reports. 

A statistical model of the extent to which schools have high rates of student self-reported 
gang participation implies that concentrated poverty and disorganization in the community, 
public school auspices, receiving students with behavior problems from various sources, and 
student perceptions that the school is unsafe (or fear) influence levels of student gang 
participation. The association of perceptions that the school is unsafe with gang participation 
rate is especially strong. The correlation between the square root of the percentage of students 
who reported gang participation and scores on a school Safety scale is -.49, and this correlation is 
scarcely reduced at all (to -.46) by the application of statistical controls. Although interpretation 
of these preliminary results should be tempered by the possibility that some of this association 
may be reciprocal in the sense that gang activity may lead to fear as well as fear leading to gang 
participation, the finding suggests that maintaining safe environments may be helpful in reducing 
gang participation. 
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School-Based Gang Prevention and Intervention Programs 

We define a gang prevention activity as one that aims to reduce or prevent gang 
involvement. A gang intervention activity is defined as a program the activities of which are 
directed at youths who are gang members. From the survey of program providers we estimate 
that there are 781,800 gang prevention activities underway in the nation’s schools, and 159,700 
gang intervention activities. Most of these programs are not limited to a gang prevention focus 
but are also concerned with other forms of problem behavior. 

The most common type of program intended to prevent or reduce gang involvement entails 
prevention curriculum, instruction, or training. About 15% of all gang prevention programs are 
of this type (about 1 15,400 such programs in U.S. schools). Naturally, many of these programs 
are also directed at other objectives such as reducing drug use or other problem behavior. About 
1 1% of school based gang prevention programs involve efforts to create or maintain a distinctive 
school culture or climate for interpersonal exchanges; and about 8% involve recreation, 
enrichment, or leisure activities. Other types of prevention activities are less common. Fewer 
than 3% of gang prevention programs involve youth roles in regulating or responding to student 
conduct (e.g., conflict resolution, mediation, or youth courts), but there are so many schools and 
so many programs in the nation that this nevertheless amounts to about 20,500 such programs. 



By far the most common type of gang intervention program involves counseling, social 
work, psychological or therapeutic intervention - with over 20% (or about 32,700) programs of 
this kind. About 13% of gang intervention activities in schools involve prevention curriculum, 
instruction or training, 12% involve services or programs for family members, 10% are 
behavioral interventions, 10% seek to influence school culture or climate, and 10% seek to 
improve intergroup relations or relations between the school and the community. 

Quality of Gang Prevention and Intervention Programs 



Like anything else done in schools, gang prevention or intervention programs may be well 
implemented or poorly implemented. They may employ practices that are found in programs that 
have been shown to be effective in prior research, or they may fail to use such practices. They 
may be transitory, or they may be implemented consistently over long periods of time. The 
typical participant may participate a great deal, or the dosage may be very small. The activity 
may be widely applied or be very limited in scope - involving a small percentage of students or 
school personnel. 

The indicators of program quality developed for the National Study of Delinquency 
Prevention in Schools (Gottfredson et al., 2000) were applied to measure the quality of gang 
prevention and gang intervention activities. Data to describe the quality of prevention and 
intervention activities come from the reports of program coordinators in Activity Questionnaires 
asking about fourteen specific types of “discretionary” program activity. 
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Differences were observed among the average quality of implementation of activities of 
different types, and great variability was observed in the quality of implementation of activities 
of each type. 

The average gang prevention program involving curriculum, instruction or training can be 
characterized as follows: 

One or more persons is conducting it from time to time ; 

It employs 88% of the content elements identified as representing best practices; 

• It employs 50% of the methods elements identified as representing best practices; 

• It involves 28 sessions or lessons; 

It lasts about 23 weeks; 

Students participate once per week or slightly more often; 

47% of the school’s students participate or are exposed. 

The average gang prevention program involving counseling, social work, psychological, or 
therapeutic activity can be characterized as follows: 

One or more persons is conducting it from time to time; 

It employs 35% of the methods elements identified as representing best practices; 

It involves 1 3 sessions or lessons; 

It lasts about 20 weeks; 

Students participate about 3 times a month; 

• 29% of the school’s students participate or are exposed. 

Counseling, social work, psychological, or therapeutic activities constitute the most common 
gang intervention approach. The quality of counseling gang intervention activity resembles the 
quality of counseling prevention activity. For several types of activity, however, gang 
intervention activities are sometimes implemented with greater strength and fidelity to best 
practices than are the less targeted gang prevention activities. Curricular gang intervention 
programs can be characterized as follows: 
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One or more persons is conducting it from time to time, but significantly more frequently 

than prevention programs are conducted; 

It employs 8 1 % of the content elements identified as representing best practices; 

It employs 56% of the methods elements identified as representing best practices 

(significantly better than prevention programs); 

• It involves 39 sessions or lessons; 

It lasts about 23 weeks; 

Students participate once per week or slightly more often; 

42% of the school’s students participate or are exposed. 

In some respects the quality of gang intervention programs involving classroom organization 
and management, improvements to instructional methods, or the involvement of youths in school 
discipline is somewhat higher than gang prevention programs of the same type. 

The typical gang prevention or intervention program implemented in schools does not 
compare favorably with the characteristics of effective programs - for those kinds of programs 
that have been the subject of research. An exception is classroom organization and management 
interventions directed at gang members, which make use of a high proportion of best practices 
and are sometimes used regularly by school personnel; but this type of intervention is relatively 
rarely used. 

There is much room for improvement in the quality of gang prevention and intervention 
programs in the nation’s schools. 

Participation in Programs by Gang Involved Youths 

Gang involved secondary school students are usually less likely to be involved in or exposed 
to most kinds of gang prevention or intervention programming. For example, in the current year 
39% of gang involved males received instruction in ways to avoid getting involved in problem 
behavior such as fighting, drug use, or risky behavior compared to 49% of other male students. 
Among females, 37% of the gang involved and 57% of others received such instruction. 

Students who are gang participants are much less likely to participate in special events, recreation 
or activities inside or outside of the school and much less likely to report that teachers have 
engaged in sound classroom management procedures. 

Gang participants - both boys and girls - are about twice as likely as other students to be 
referred or have their family referred by the school to another agency for some kind of help, and 
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the school is somewhat more likely to have worked with the gang participants’ families. Gang 
involved girls are more likely than other girls to be advised by a school counselor, social worker 
or psychologist about ways to avoid involvement with drugs or violence than are other girls (42% 
versus 34%). In contrast, gang involved boys are less likely than other boys to be advised by a 
school counselor, social worker or psychologist (29% versus 35%). 

Quality of Gang Prevention or Intervention Activity, Perceptions of Gang 
Problems, and Formal Needs Assessment 

Programs that were developed following a formal needs assessment are implemented in 
significantly stronger form than those not based on a needs assessment. Programs guided by a 
needs assessment are of higher overall quality, of longer duration, make more use of best 
practices with respect to the methods employed, involve a larger proportion of students, and 
achieve a higher level of use by school personnel. In all, 46% of gang prevention or intervention 
programs were guided by a formal needs assessment — which may have been perfunctory. 

School gang prevention or intervention programs are somewhat more likely to have been 
developed following a formal needs assessment in schools in which the principal reports that 
gangs are a problem in the school than in schools in which the principal reports no problem. And 
the programs are more likely to target gang members (as opposed to being more general 
prevention efforts) in schools in which the principal reports that gangs are a problem in the 
school. 

Limitations of the Research 



The most important limitation of the research is that the assessment of program quality 
depends on judgments by the authors about the aspects of quality to measure. Guided by their 
understanding of the literature on the efficacy of problem-behavior-prevention programs, they 
emphasized measures of dosage and those aspects of interventions that appear to be associated 
with effectiveness in program research. They also emphasized the extent of coverage on the 
grounds that interventions reaching large portions of the population are likely to have more 
aggregate effect. This approach to assessing program quality is a limitation because when there 
has been little or no research on a type of prevention or intervention activity, there is little basis 
for assessing program quality. 

A second limitation is that results are based on a sample survey involving the reports of 
program implementers, principals, teachers, and students. In all surveys, respondents’ reports are 
of imperfect reliability and validity. The method depended upon the principals’ identification of 
prevention and intervention activities in their schools - and the correct classification of those 
activities. Nonparticipation in surveys may also bias results in unknown ways. 

The research incorporated steps to cope with these limitations. Nonresponse adjustments 
were made in producing estimates (and nonresponse adjustments as well as the complex sample 
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design were taken into account in estimating standard errors). Student self-reports of gang 
involvement were examined for the potential of invalid reporting to bias estimates of gang 
participation upwards, and estimates excluding responses that appear to be invalid were made. 
Including or excluding student respondents with low scores on a Veridicality index has little 
effect on patterns of association of gang participation with other measures. 

Despite these limitations, the results provide new information on the extent of youth 
participation in gangs, the relation of individual gang participation to personal characteristics and 
problem behaviors, and the kinds of schools that tend to have greater problems with gangs. 
Results also provide the first comprehensive description of the nature and extent of gang 
prevention and intervention activity in schools, and the extent of exposure of young people to 
those programs. Results indicate that it is possible to measure some aspects of program quality 
through questionnaire surveys. 

Some Implications 



Results imply that there is great variability in the quality of school-based gang prevention 
and intervention programs. Perhaps most importantly, they imply that there is much room for the 
improvement in the quality of programs in some straightforward ways. This includes increases 
in the use of practices with respect to program content and methods that are found in programs 
that have been evaluated and found to be effective. It includes increases in the intensity (duration 

and frequency) with which programs are operated, and it includes increases in extent of their 
application. 



Results show that secondary school students who report being involved in gangs are less 
exposed to many prevention activities than are students who are not involved in gangs. This 
suggests the potential for including more of the highest risk youths by actively seeking ways to 
include them. An analysis of the forces that limit the participation of gang-involved youths from 
participation should be a part of the planning of any gang prevention or intervention program, 

with program design features or arrangements put in place to cope with or minimize the influence 
of these forces. 



- - ■ ■ E ewer than half of gang prevention or intervention programs have been guided by a formal 
needs assessment. Goldstein and Kodluboy ( 1 998) among others have emphasized the 
importance of a comprehensive assessment of problems, and the development of programs only 
after such assessment. Evidently , there is much room for the increased practice of needs 
assessment in program planning. Formal planning was associated with stronger programs in the 
present research. Other correlates of the quality of school-based prevention programs are 
described by G. D. Gottfredson et al. (2000). 

Formal needs assessment may contribute to (or depend on) principals’ willingness to identify 
problems related to gangs. The finding that principals usually reported that gangs are not a 
problem even in schools with a high percentage of students reporting that they participate in 
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gangs suggests that lack of principal recognition of problems may be an obstacle to the 
development of effective prevention and intervention programs. At the very least, the results 
imply that principals’ reports that gang activity is not a problem should be met with skepticism 
unless evidence from other sources confirms the reports. 

In an earlier report (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000) we showed that principals’ reports of 
school crime show little convergence with reports by students and teachers of school safety, 
problem behavior, victimization, or classroom order. When combined with the present 
observation that principals’ accounts of school gang problems are of limited validity, those 
results suggest the possibility that school leaders are an obstacle to confronting problems of 
school safety - including gang problems. 

The results extend those of earlier research on gangs in schools (Howell & Lynch, 2000) by 
including measures of individual gang participation and by allowing an examination of rates of 
gang participation in specific sampled schools. Individual gang participation - and rates of gang 
participation in schools - is strongly associated with fear (or perceptions that the school 
environment is not safe), drug involvement, and other forms of problem behavior. The analyses 
conducted do not allow a determination about the extent to which fear or unsafe school 
environments contribute to gang involvement versus the extent to which gang involvement 
produces fear or unsafe environments. The strong inverse link between perceptions of school 
safety and levels of gang involvement suggests that efforts to promote a safe environment and 
make all students feel safe may reduce the risk of youth gang involvement. 
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1. Studying Gang Problems and School Gang Programs 



This report describes the methods and findings of a large-scale study of the nature and extent 
of youth gang involvement by secondary school students and of the nature and extent of gang 
prevention and intervention approaches used by elementary, middle, and high schools in the 
United States. The report describes students’ involvement with gangs, the characteristics of 
students who are involved with gangs (including their levels of involvement with drugs, 
weapons, and other forms of delinquent behavior), and the extent and correlates of gang 
problems in schools. The report also describes what and how much is being done in the nation’s 
schools to prevent or reduce gang-related problems, and assesses how well these prevention and 
intervention activities are being done. Finally, the report identifies features of prevention and 
intervention activity that local schools and communities can consider to strengthen their 
programs. 

Juvenile gang participation plays a special role in the amount of delinquent behavior youths 
display and in the level of risk they incur. Among the conclusions of the OJJDP Study Group on 
Serious Violent Juvenile Offenders (Loeber & Farrington, 1998) are that a relatively small 
number of individuals are responsible for a large amount of crime, and that the risk increases 
when a youth enters a gang or starts to sell drugs. In both Denver and Rochester, youths who 
were gang members were involved in very much more offending (street offenses, serious 
offenses, minor offenses, drug sales, alcohol use, and other drug use) than were other youths — 
and were much more likely to be arrested (Esbensen, Thomberry, & Huizinga, 1993). Although 
gang members engaged in much crime before identifying with a gang, their offending rate was 
higher during their gang years, and the rate decreased after leaving the gang. The pattern of 
concentration of delinquent acts among gang members is now well established, having been 
found in additional research in different cities (Fagan, 1990b; Thomberry, 1998). 

One source of information about the extent of youth gang problems is the National Youth 
Gang Survey, conducted annually in recent years (National Youth Gang Center, 1997-1999). In 
the most recent 1999 survey (Egley, 2000), 44% of police agencies reported active youth gangs in 
their jurisdictions. Although the percentage of agencies reporting youth gangs was highest in 
large cities (66%), gangs were also reported by suburban county (47%), small city (27%), and 
rural county (18%) police agencies. Despite stereotypical perceptions that gangs are creatures of 
certain large urban centers, youth gangs are found outside of these centers as well (Klein, 1995). 
Of law enforcement agencies reporting gang problems, 69% expected the problem to stay the 
same or get worse (Egley, 2000). According to the National Youth Gang Survey and related 
earlier inquiries by Klein (1995), the extent of gang activity in the nation increased since the 
1960's or 1970's (Curry, Ball, & Decker, 1996; Hagedom, 1998; Miller, 2001), although the 
percentage of police agencies reporting gang activity in their jurisdictions has decreased 
somewhat since 1996 - remaining high, however (Egley, 2001). 

A second source of information about youth gangs is the long tradition of 
observational/descriptive research by criminologists who have conducted studies of single gangs 
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or gangs in specific cities (e.g., Decker & van Winkle, 1994; Hagedom, 1988; J. W. Moore, 
1978; Spergel, 1966; Thrasher, 1927). This line of inquiry has generated a general picture of 
youth gangs as (a) each being different in some ways from every other, (b) typically involving 
young people who are loosely organized and who engage in relatively large amounts of 
miscellaneous delinquency, (c) engaging in a lot of other behavior — such as simply hanging out, 
and (d) sometimes involving turf defensive or retaliatory violence. A third source of information 
has been inquiries involving samples of individuals identified by police agencies as gang 
members. For example, Curry, Ball, & Fox (1994) conducted interviews with police 
departments, and interviews by Skolnick (cited by Klein, 1995) suggested that at least some 
gangs may be more organized for business activity in the illegal drug trade than is characteristic 
of street gangs. Huff (1998) studied small samples of individuals who were gang members 
according to police and found very high rates of carrying concealed weapons, carrying knives or 
guns in school, assaults, thefts, drug use, and drug sales. 



Finally, occasional sample surveys of youths provide additional information on the extent 
and distribution of gang involvement. In the School Crime Supplements (SCS) to the National 
Crime Victimization Surveys, students aged 12 to 19 were interviewed at home and asked to 
report if “street gangs” were present at their schools. 1 Based on these surveys, Chandler, 
Chapman, Rand, & Taylor (1998) estimated that 15% of students reported gang presence in 1989 
and 28% reported gang presence in 1995. 2 Questions in the SCS on which these estimates are 
based did not require involvement in illegal activity, drugs, or fighting, so some respondents may 



‘Respondents in both the 1989 and 1995 Supplements were asked, “Are there any street gangs at 
your school?” Later in the 1995 Supplement, interviewers were to read the following statement: 
“We’d like to know a little more about any gangs at or around your school. You may know these 
as street gangs, fighting gangs, cre>vs, or something else. For this survey, we are interested in 
gangs that may or may not be involved in violent or illegal activity.” Then the interviewer asked, 
“Do any of the students at your school belong to a street gang?” and “What about gangs that 
don t have members attending your school . . . have any of those gangs come around your school 
in the past six months?” (“. . .” was printed in the original and does not indicate an ellipsis). The 
results reported in the text are based on responses to the first question that was not accompanied 
by any definition of street gang. In further analysis of the 1995 data, Howell and Lynch (2000) 
combined responses to all three items to estimate that a gang presence was reported by 37% of 
students. 

2 The difference between these percentages is many times the standard error of either (.4% and 
.7%, respectively). For some reason, the percentage of respondents answering “don’t know” was 
very much higher in the 1 995 survey - 5.2% versus 13.5%, also much larger than the standard 
errors (.3% and .5%, respectively). 
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have been describing groups that would not meet most definitions of delinquent gang or street 
gang. 3 

Esbensen and Winffee (1998) have pointed out that much of what is known about the 
demographic characteristics (ethnicity, sex) of gang participants is derived from studies of 
specific gangs or cities which by their nature (e.g., focusing on specific neighborhoods) limit 
their usefulness for examining demographic correlates of gang participation. Accordingly 
Esbensen and Winfree’s (1998) examination of gang membership in surveys of almost 6,000 
eighth grade students in 42 schools in 1 1 school districts is of special importance. According to a 
self-report measure of involvement in delinquent gangs, almost 1 1% were identifed as gang 
members. In contrast to the typical conclusion from other forms of research, 38% of gang 
members were female and 25% were white. Furthermore, although not engaging in as much 
delinquent behavior as boys who were gang members, girls who were gang members reported a 
great deal of delinquent behavior and much more than boys who were not gang members. 

Definition of Youth Gang and Gang Participation 

The field of gang research lacks complete consensus on the definition of youth gang, and 
therefore it lacks consensus on what gang participation would entail. Spergel and Chance (1991) 
offered the following definition of a gang: 

A somewhat organized group of some duration, sometimes characterized by turf 
concern, symbols, special dress, and colors. It has special interest in violence for 
status-providing purposes and is recognized as a gang by both its members and by 
others, (p. 23) 

Miller (1992) offered a similar definition: 

A youth gang is a self-formed association of peers, united by mutual interests, with 
identifiable leadership and internal organization, who act collectively or as individuals 
to achieve specific purposes, including the conduct of illegal activity and control of a 
particular territory, facility, or enterprise, (p. 21) 

Howell (1997) echoed Miller’s definition in introducing the report of the OJJDP Panel on 
Serious Violent Juvenile Offenders. He characterized gangs as informally organized, having 
identifiable leadership, claiming turf, and in continual association. As a practical matter, 
involvement in delinquency and recognition as a gang has been a useful definition for research 
(Esbensen, Huizinga, & Thomberry, 1993). 



3 Howell and Lynch (2000) show that when respondents answer any of the three questions 
described in footnote 2 affirmatively, 50% indicate that the gang is involved in violence (with 
21% answering don’t know). 
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At the same time, gangs can and have been defined without reference to crime or 
delinquency. J. W. Moore (1998) specified three criteria that distinguish street gangs from 
other American youth groups: (1) “the group must define itself as a gang” and determine its 
own structure and norms, (2) “unsupervised young people are socialized by each other (and 
slightly older peers) more effectively than by conventional agents of socialization (families 
and schools)” and “socialize each other to toughness and to the routine use of violence,” and 
(3) “they develop the capacity for reproduction - meaning that they recruit continuously, with 
places for younger members, and that they extend respect and solidarity toward older 
members” (p. 67). According to Moore, gangs sometimes involve criminality. Although 
Moore’s definition may have virtue in avoiding the inclusion of criminality by definition, it 
contains assumptions about the social origins of gangs that may appropriately be objects of 
inquiry rather than definition. 

Some definitions potentially include activity that other definitions might exclude. For 
example, Howell and Decker (1999) exclude motorcycle gangs, prison gangs, racial 
supremacists, and other hate groups. Some research relies on police agency representatives’ 
designation as a group as a youth gang and explicitly exclude some types of gangs. The 
National Youth Gang Survey questionnaire (National Youth Gang Center, 1997-1999) tells 
respondents a youth gang is “a group of youths or young adults in your jurisdiction that you or 
other responsible persons in your agency or community are willing to identify or classify as a 
‘gang.’ Do not include motorcycle gangs, hate or ideology groups, prison gangs, or other 
exclusively adult gangs.” 4 J. W. Moore (1998) excluded various youth groups in a footnote to 
her definition of youth street gangs: “They are not play groups; they are not taggers, stoners, 
skinheads, cultists, bikers, or mall rats. They are not youth subculture groups, like England’s 
teddy boys; nor are they soccer hoodlums” (p. 76). 

In the present research, gangs and gang participation were operationally defined in two 
ways. First, in asking school principals about gangs we indicated that, “A ‘gang’ is a 
somewhat organized group, sometimes having turf concerns, symbols, special dress or colors. 
A gang has a special interest in violence for status-providing purposes and is recognized as a 
gang by its members and by others.” This definition emphasizes recognition as a gang with 
other characteristics sometimes being present. Second, in asking youths about their own 
participation in gangs we asked if respondents had, “belonged to a gang that has a name and 
engages in fighting, stealing, or selling drugs.” 



4 In some respects, the definitions of youth gang used in some research appear to be devised so 
that it is unobjectionable to respondents who may have varying personal or organizational views 
on what constitutes a gang — rather than on research showing that different kinds of criminal 
groups involving youths (such as skin heads who may mark territory, assault persons of minority 
groups, and be recognizable as a distinct group) have properties that indicate their separate 
classification. All of the definitions have some degree of “you will know a gang when you see 
it” quality. There is a tradition of disagreement on definitions (Spergel, 1990). 
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A disadvantage of the definitions adopted in the present research is that they include 
criminal behavior by definition. The definition used with principals makes reference to a 
special interest in violence, and the definition used with youths refers to fighting, stealing, or 
selling drugs. The definitions used distinguish between groups of “skaters” or “goths” on the 
one hand and a delinquent gang on the other, but by including delinquency in the definition 
they lose some of their explanatory potential. Because nearly all youths engage in some 
amount of delinquent behavior, perhaps all youth peer groups are in some sense delinquent 
gangs. The virtue of the present definition is that it may be expected to identify those peer 
groups which are (as Hagedom, 1998, put it) “on the wild side of the continuum” (p. 367). 

Because gangs are often engaged in crime by definition, and because of the compelling 
evidence that gang members engage in crime at high rates, targeting gangs and gang members 
could be a fruitful approach to reducing crime. The evidence that youths involved in gangs 
engage in relatively high rates of delinquency both before and after active gang involvement, 
however, implies that more general risk factors for delinquency ought to be considered in 
prevention or intervention efforts directed at gang participation. This implication is supported 
by overwhelming evidence that persons who engage in one form of problem behavior or crime 
are likely to engage in other forms (Farrington, 1998; M. R. Gottfredson & Hirschi, 1990). 

Nature of Gang Problems 



Without question, youths who are involved with gangs engage in a great deal more 
delinquent behavior than do youths who are not involved in gangs. And without question, 
youths who associate with delinquent peers also engage in much more delinquent behavior 
than do others. A continuum of interpretation of these facts is possible. At one end, one may 
interpret gang involvement itself as a form of delinquent behavior - a form that is of a 
relatively serious nature with a low base rate. Naturally it is associated with all of the other 
forms of delinquent behavior that high rate delinquents commit. At the other end are the 
interpretations of J. W. Moore (1991) who wrote that the Chicano gangs she studied “are [not] 
at the rowdy end of the continuum of local adolescent groups - they are now really outside 
that continuum” (p. 132) and Klein (1995) who wrote “street gangs are something special, 
something qualitatively different from other groups and other categories of law breakers” (p 
197). 

Data from surveys of youths have shown strong associations between participation in 
gangs and levels of delinquent behavior. Battin, Hill, Abbott, Catalano, & Hawkins (1998) 
compared both self-reported and court-recorded offense frequency for a large number (643) of 
Seattle youths aged 14 and 15 with offense frequency of a small number (87) of youths of the 
same age who reported association with delinquent peers and a still smaller number (5 1) of 
youths who reported that they belonged to a gang. Frequency of both violent and non-violent 
offenses were much higher according to both sources of crime data for gang members than for 
the other two groups. Similar results were observed for both male and female 15-year old 
Rochester youths (although the number of girls studied was very small). Past-year frequency 



of general delinquency, violent delinquency, drug selling, and drug use were all higher for 
gang members (Battin-Pearson, Thomberry, Hawkins, & Krohn, 1998; Thomberry, 1998). 
Much higher levels of assaults were also observed for Denver gang members aged 14 to 19 
years compared to non-members with delinquent friends among both boys and girls by 
Huizinga in a 1996 study (cited by Thomberry, 1998). Gang membership was found to be 
predictive of self-reported violence when other characteristics of the individual (family 
poverty, parental supervision, commitment to school, negative life events, prior violence, and 
delinquent peers) were statistically controlled in the Rochester sample (Thomberry, 1998). 

The amount of violent behavior displayed by youths is related to gang participation. 
Thomberry, Krohn, Lizotte, & Chard- Wierschem (1993) found that Rochester gang members 
had higher rates of person offenses when they were active gang members, but that the rates of 
person offenses dropped off when boys left the gang. Esbensen and Huizinga (1993) also 
reported highest rates of delinquent behavior during Denver youths’ years of gang 
membership, and Hill et al. (1996) found similar results in a Seattle sample. Thomberry 
(1998) summarized data from the Denver, Seattle, and Rochester studies along with data from 
a three city gang study by Fagan (1990a) showing that gang members accounted for a greatly 
disproportionate share of delinquency of all kinds (see also Thomberry & Burch, 1997). 

Writers on gangs often emphasize the role of economic problems and social 
disorganization in the development and persistence of gangs. Immigrant youths in Chicago 
described by Thrasher (1927) and Chicano youths in Los Angeles lived in communities 
experiencing family and social stressors. For gangs to develop, according to J. W. Moore 
(1998), “conventional agencies of socialization - families and schools - must be ineffective 
and alienating, which means that conventional adult supervision is largely irrelevant” and 
there must be limited access to appealing conventional career lines - also known as good 
adult jobs (p. 67). As Fagan (1996) put it in describing the historical emergence of gangs, 
“Wherever neighborhoods in large cities were in transition, gangs emerged” (p. 40). Both 
Fagan (1996) and Hagedom (1998) linked more contemporary changes in neighborhoods and 
communities with the development of gangs in cities that previously were gang free and with 
increased involvement in illegal drug markets and increased lethality of gang related conflict. 

Less emphasized is that the individuals who become involved in gangs tend to be 
distinguished from other youths by a set of personal characteristics that distinguish youths 
who engage in more delinquent behavior in general from youths who engage in less 
delinquent behavior. Thomberry (1998) summarized results from studies of youth 
development in Rochester and Seattle showing that low attachment and commitment to 
school, school antisocial behavior, low achievement, poor grades, association with delinquent 
peers, little belief in conventional rules, and positive attitudes towards drugs were associated 
with the probability of joining a gang. These risk factors resemble predictors of general 
delinquency, violence, or serious delinquency (Farrington, 1998; Hawkins, et al., 1998; Lipsey 
& Derzon, 1998), which have been more extensively studied than has gang participation. 
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Finally, gang development and gang involvement is a social phenomenon. Certain 
conditions - social disorganization, a population of poorly socialized youths, and group 
diversity - make the development of gangs in a community more likely much as fertile soil 
and plenty of water foster the development of agricultural crops. But gangs do not develop 
and persist everywhere these conditions are found. In some places groups form and come to 
define themselves in a special way in relation to other groups in the community. These 
definitions often seem to relate to status, defense against other groups, or retaliation. These 
group self-definitions seem to be much like an infectious agent that promotes gang 
propagation. 5 The stylistic manifestations that often go along with gang identification (special 
clothing, markings or tatoos, symbols) are fallible indicators of pernicious group self- 
definition. It is not the social contagion of the stylistic manifestations that propagates 
delinquent street gangs (despite the great attention that some police agencies give to these 
signs), instead is the contagion or spontaneous generation of the special social definition that 
is pernicious. Put another way, wearing a “do rag” and marking objects or places with 
symbols does not represent a gang problem, but youths identifying with a gang that defines 
itself as in conflict with another group does represent a gang problem. 

The role of threat (“the potential for transgressions against or physical harm to the gang, 
represented by the acts or presence of a rival group,” p. 244) in defining and increasing the 
cohesion of gangs has been described by Decker (1996), building on the work of Klein (1971), 
Hagedom (1988), Padilla (1992), and Vigil (1988). Shared beliefs about threats fosters beliefs 
that protection comes from gang cohesion and the preparation for violence. Evidently some 
gang members join gangs because of fear of violence (Padilla, 1992), and this fear of violence 
leads to participation in the instigation of violence against sources of perceived threat. The 
process described by Decker (1996) is reminiscent of the accentuation of deviance among 
increasingly isolated subpopulations in Wilkins’ (1965) theory of social deviance. 



5 See Loftin’s (1986) interesting account of gun-related violence as a contagious social process for 
a related argument. 



2. Schools and Gang Prevention or Intervention 



It is natural to consider schools as a locus for intervention to prevent or reduce gang 
involvement for three reasons. 

First, the school is the main secular institution aside from the family involved with the 
socialization of the young. Not only do young people spend a great deal of time in school, but 
until the ages at which chronic truancy and dropout become problems nearly all young people 
are actively enrolled in school. The school therefore is in a better position than any institution 
other than the family to influence the behavior of young people. To the extent to which 
schools provide successful instruction in social competencies and develop attitudes and 
beliefs that are not conducive to problem behavior or involvement with gangs, gang 
involvement may be reduced. 

Second, school performance and attitudes are robust predictors of gang involvement, 
delinquent behavior, and other forms of problem behavior. Young people who do not like 
school, whose school performance is poor, and who are not committed to education are more 
likely to engage in a variety of problem behavior - and they are more likely than other youths 
to become involved with gangs. Preventive interventions in school that keep youths attached 
to school, committed to education, achieving, and attending school may thereby reduce the 
likelihood of gang participation. 

Third, explanations of the development of youth gangs often involve the disorganization 
or ineffectiveness of social institutions including the school. Schools that are ineffective in 
providing environments in which everyone feels safe or that fail to generate consensus about 
socialized normative behavior may create the conditions in which gangs can develop. 6 

The ambitious “Spergel model” to reduce gang violence through a hybrid of prevention, 
intervention, and suppression (Spergel, 1990) emphasizes mobilizing communities to improve 
their safety, utilize environmental design techniques to enhance guardianship, and take other 
steps. A critical element in the model is a special focus on providing safe, gang-free schools 
by involving key individuals in and out of the school to improve guardianship. Spergel’s 
approach suggests organizing the community to bring about development among groups and 
organizations to address community problems. Schools are among the community agencies 
with potential to be involved in community organization. 



6 In the final chapter and with the benefit of knowledge of the results of the present inquiry, we 
give more emphasis to the role of safety. 
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Types of School-Based Programs 

The range of activities schools could pursue to prevent or reduce gang involvement and 
other forms of problem behavior is broad. The remainder of this chapter introduces a 
typology (or classification) of school-based approaches to problem behavior that was used to 
guide inquiry on what schools now do to prevent or reduce gang involvement. Details of the 
taxonomy and its development are provided elsewhere (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000). Here 
we organize the classification into three superordinate classes: (a) direct services to students 
or families, (b) organizational or environmental arrangements, and (c) discipline or safety 
management activities. 

Direct Services to Students or Families 

Information 

The first potential kind of intervention involves providing information about problem 
behavior, gangs, drugs, mental health, health, and services or resources available. This 
includes information directed to students, parents, educators, or community members. For 
example, the provision of information to parents or educators about gang indicia would fall in 
this category. The provision of information is a part of most gang and other problem 
prevention programs. Crime prevention programs that provide information about the 
conditions under which crime occurs so that citizens can take steps to limit their exposure to 
risk remain common. Stephens (1993) has described a Gang Assessment Tool — a 
questionnaire intended to inform local school and community members about the signs of 
gang problems and to identify a problem when there is one. The tool calls attention to graffiti 
and crossed-out graffiti, for example. Other information interventions involve parent 
notification (Stephens, 1993). 

Prevention Curriculum, Instruction, or Training 

These interventions provide instruction to students to teach them factual information, 
increase their awareness of social influences to engage in misbehavior, expand their 
repertoires for recognizing and appropriately responding to risky or potentially harmful 
situations, increase their appreciation for diversity in society, improve their moral character, 
etc. These programs sometimes involve a classroom format, and teacher lectures, 
demonstrations, and class discussion, but they may also be delivered in small groups or to 
individuals. Use may be made of audiovisual materials, worksheets or workbooks, textbooks, 
handouts, and the like. Instruction may be very brief (less than an hour) or extended 
(requiring multiple years). 

An important technology for developing and delivering training is the use of cognitive- 
behavioral or behavioral modeling methods of training or instruction. Cognitive-behavioral 
and behavioral modeling methods involve conveying vocabulary, modeling or demonstrating. 
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and providing rehearsal and coaching in the display of skills. For example, students are taught 
to recognize the physiological cues experienced in risky situations. They rehearse this skill 
and practice stopping rather than acting impulsively in such situations. Similarly, youths are 
taught and rehearsed in such skills as suggesting alternative activities when peers propose 
engaging in a risky activity. And they are taught to use prompts or cues to remember to 
engage in desired behavior. 

“Social competency,” “cognitive-behavioral” (Hollin, 1993), or “interpersonal skills 
training” (Goldstein, 1993) interventions are directed at self-restraint. Social competence 
programs involve developing youths’ skills in identifying the antecedents of problems in the 
cues they perceive from others, their environment, and their own state of arousal; improving 
youths' capacity to process information with reference to the desirability of alternative 
outcomes; and establishing behavioral repertoires for avoiding potentially harmful situations. 
Some of these programs involve parent training to help them teach cognitive behavioral self- 
management to their children (e.g., the Spivak, Platt, & Shure, 1976, Interpersonal Cognitive 
Problem Solving or Camp and Bash's, 1985, Think Aloud program); others are administered 
by teachers (e.g., Botvin's, 1989, Life Skill Training or the Weissberg, Caplan, Bennetto, & 
Jackson, 1990, Social Problem Solving Program; see Elias et al., 1994, and Baron & Brown, 
1991.) In some approaches, groups of individuals with specific interpersonal skill deficiencies 
are composed, and the skills needed are taught using modeling, role-playing, feedback on 
performance, and activities to maintain training effects (Goldstein, 1993). 

Evaluation research has demonstrated that social competency promotion programs can 
have modest, short-term effects on reducing a variety of problem behaviors (Botvin, Baker, 
Dusenbury, Botvin, & Diaz, 1995; Botvin, Baker, Dusenbury, Tortu, & Botvin, 1990; Caplan 
et al., 1992; Elias & Clabby, 1989; Hamburg, 1990; Shure & Spivack, 1979, 1982; Weissberg 
& Elias, 1993) and can be adapted for implementation in different places and populations 
(Elias & Clabby, 1992; G. D. Gottfredson, Jones, & Gore, in press). Furthermore, effects 
appear to be larger when programs are delivered in stronger form (Weissberg, Gullotta, 
Hampton, Ryan, & Adams, 1997) or involve “boosters” (additional instruction at a later time). 
Social competency promotion programs can be applied to the general population or to a 
targeted subpopulation of high-risk individuals. ” ~ ' 

The 9-lesson Gang Resistance Education and Training (G.R.E.A.T.; Esbensen & Osgood, 
1999; Esbensen, Osgood, Taylor, Peterson, & Freng, in press; Sellers, Taylor, & Esbensen, 
1998), the 12-lesson instructional component of the Broader Urban Involvement and 
Leadership Development (BUILD) Project (Thompson & Jason, 1988), and Hawaii’s 8-unit 
Positive Alternative Gang Education (Mayeda & Okamoto, 1999) which are specifically 
directed at preventing gang participation fall in the present category, but they are relatively 
low in intensity compared to some other interventions in the category. 
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Behavioral or Behavior Modification Interventions 



Behavioral interventions involve tracking of specific behaviors over time, behavioral 
goals, and uses feedback or positive or negative reinforcement to change behavior. Behavior 
is responded to with rewards or punishments when the behavior occurs. 7 This category 
includes individual behavioral or behavior modification programs (e.g., programs in which the 
behavior of an individual is monitored and reinforced). Token systems in which individuals 
earn tokens for meeting specified goals are in this category. Behavioral interventions include 
individual behavior plans, individual education plans, home-based backup reinforcement 
programs, group or classroom based behavior modification programs. 

A well developed technology exists for intervening with individual youths who display 
impulsive, aggressive, or conduct disordered behavior (Kazdin, 1987). Schools can also 
involve parents in behavior management, including home-based backup reinforcement for 
school behavior (Atkeson & Forehand, 1979; Barth, 1979). The program of monitoring and 
reinforcement of attendance, academic progress, and school conduct evaluated by Bry (1982) 
is an example of a small-scale behavioral program with evidence of beneficial effects on 
delinquent behavior and drug use. The larger-scale studies described by Mayer and 
Butterworth (1979) and Mayer, Butterworth, Nafpaktitis, and Sulzer-Azaroff (1983) which 
also showed reductions in problem behavior are examples of behavioral programs combined 
with improvements to instruction. 

Other Counseling, Social Work, Psychological or Therapeutic Interventions 

Schools often implement some form of counseling or social work intervention. This may 
include individual intervention such as counseling, drug treatment, case management, crisis 
intervention; and it may include group intervention such as group counseling or drug 
treatment, or peer group counseling. Counseling or psychological interventions that are 
mainly cognitive-behavioral or behavioral would fall in earlier categories. The present 
category is intended to include assessment, planning, advice, therapy, case management, or 
consultation of other kinds. 

This category involves the provision of advice or guidance — or the encouragement of 
communication, insight, and understanding - to remedy or prevent mental health or behavioral 
problems or to promote healthy development. Counseling, social work, psychological or 
therapeutic interventions use identifiable techniques of psychology, counseling or social work. 
The activity may be conducted with individuals or with groups. 

Counseling may involve educational, vocational, or interpersonal guidance or advice, to 
individuals or groups. It may involve collecting, organizing, or analyzing information about 



7 Other uses of rewards and punishments (e.g., suspension, detention) are included in two other 
categories: classroom management and school discipline practices. 
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individuals based on records, tests, interviews, or other sources to assess interests, abilities, 
and personality for educational, vocational, and social relations planning. It may involve 
assisting individuals to understand and overcome social and emotional problems or to succeed 
at educational, vocational or social tasks. (This description is adapted from Employment and 
Training Administration, 1991.) In schools, “counseling” is often an organizational response 
to student misconduct and may involve the application or recommendation of disciplinary 
responses to student behavior. 

Although some form of counseling or therapy is a common component of gang 
intervention programs (Klein, 1995) and although most schools have counselors, the empirical 
record of school-based counseling in demonstrably reducing problem behavior is weak (D. C. 
Gottfredson, 2001). Even well thought out and well practiced group counseling interventions 
for delinquent youths may have negative effects (Dishion, McCord, & Poulin, 1999; G. D. 
Gottfredson, 1987) if they group youths displaying problem behavior together. 

Like counseling, case management is often defined vaguely or undefined. An unusually 
clear definition was articulated by the Joint Commission on the Accreditation of Hospitals 
(1979, cited by Ridgely & Willenbring, 1992, p. 17): 

(1) assessment: determining an individual’s current and potential strengths, 
weaknesses, and needs; (2) planning: developing a specific service plan for each 
individual, with provisions for day, evening, and night linkages to needed functions; 

(3) linking: referring or transferring individuals to all required services in the formal 
and informal caregiving systems; (4) monitoring: continuous evaluation of individual 
progress; and (5) advocacy: interceding on behalf of an individual to ensure equity, 
both in the specific case and for any larger group or class to which the individual 
might belong. 

Ridgely and Willenbring add identification and outreach (i.e., attempts to reach and enroll 
persons in need of services but who are not availing themselves of them) to these five 
elements. Case management is derived from traditional social casework functions in social 
work. Case management has been shown to be useful connecting persons in need of services 
with those services. For example, Bokos, Mejta, Mickenberg, and Monks (1992) describe a 
case management study involving intravenous drug users that succeeded in enrolling case- 
managed clients in drug treatment and reducing delays in entering treatment compared to 
control group clients. 

This category also includes crisis intervention, “hotlines,” and victim counseling. 

Other Individual Attention Interventions 

Tutoring or other individualized assistance with academic tasks (by adults, older students, 
or peers), mentoring (one-on-one interaction with an older, more experienced person to 
provide advice or assistance other than with academic tasks), coaching (demonstration, 
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prompting, reinforcement, and direction by a person with greater skill, knowledge, or 
experience in an area other than academic tasks), job apprenticeship or placement, or promise 
of eventual monetary or other incentive for maintaining good performance (e.g., promise of 
college tuition in exchange for good grades) made to an individual are classified as other 
individual attention interventions. By definition these are one-on-one exchanges with 
individual youths, and they exclude interventions classified and described above. Mentors 
have been employed in school programs to provide positive role models and prosocial adults 
to whom youths may become attached (e.g., D. C. Gottfredson et al., 1996). An unusually 
well implemented and intensive mentoring program in which carefully screened, trained, and 
matched mentors met 3 or 4 times a month for a year with youths reduced onset of illegal drug 
or alcohol use, aggression, and truancy in one evaluation (Grossman & Tierney, 1998). 

One-on-one tutoring has been shown to be highly effective in improving reading skills of 
children (Wasik & Slavin, 1994), particularly when implemented by highly trained teachers 
using systematic procedures for instruction. Experience implies that the “tutoring” and 
“mentoring” programs that are more often seen in schools usually lack the intensity of 
programs which have been shown to be effective in research, however. 

Recreation, Enrichment, or Leisure Activities 

Recreation, enrichment, or leisure activities involve the provision of or access to activity, 
play, amusement, or diversion; exploration of locations or events outside of the school and 
that are outside of the school’s curriculum; activity that provides fun or relaxation. The 
activities in this category are not intended as a reward for behavior or primarily offered as a 
response to student conduct. Included are non-contingent recreation or sports activity, field 
trips, clubs, wilderness or challenge activities, arts and crafts. Recreational or enrichment 
activities have often been included as components in gang intervention programs (Klein, 

1995) and they are often included in school-based delinquency prevention programs as well. 

Recreation programs (Lovell & Pope, 1993) include regular after-school recreation 
programs with or without an instructional component, police athletic leagues, safe haven 
programs, Boys and Girls Clubs, and late night recreation programs. Programs to employ 
youths during the summertime are also generally intended to provide constructive activity. 
Sometimes these purely recreational or employment programs are combined with program 
elements of another program type, which increases their plausibility and delinquency 
prevention potential. A Boys and Girls Club Targeted Outreach Project (Boys and Girls 
Clubs, 1993; Bureau of Justice Assistance, 1995; OJJDP, 1991; Feyerherm, Pope & Lovell, 
1992), sponsored by OJJDP seeks to specifically include gang members in its programs as an 
approach to prevention and intervention. 

Despite the popularity of recreational and enrichment activities, the theoretical and 
empirical rationale for these activities is weak when they are used alone to reduce problem 
behavior or prevent gang participation or the development of gangs. Lovell and Pope (1993) 
citing a report from a Milwaukee Public Policy Forum, include as pertinent recreational 



activities those that “are expressly intended to be developmental^ significant and therefore 
appropriate in the context of prevention or intervention efforts” (p. 322). They include sports, 
performing arts, camping, wilderness and conditioning programs, drop-in center activities, and 
many other social activities. We know of no convincing evidence that school-based 
recreational programs reduce any form of problem behavior, and measures of youth 
involvement in extracurricular activities is not among the robust predictors of violent behavior 
or gang membership (Farrington, 1998; Thomberry, 1998). Such activities may have 
usefulness as an adjunct in programs emphasizing another form of intervention - perhaps to 
encourage program participation or reduce attrition - however. 

Referral to Other Agencies or for Services 

Referral of students or students’ families to other agencies or for services provided 
outside of the school is another category of direct interventions schools may undertake to 
prevent or reduce gang participation or other forms of problem behavior. 

Services or Programs for Family Members 

This category of prevention or intervention activity involves outreach or the provision of 
services to families to improve their child management and supervision practices, or to 
provide other family services. Included are instruction for parents or guardians in child 
behavior management (Dishion and Andrews, 1995); behavioral intervention to reduce 
coercive family process (Kazdin, 1987; Reid & Patterson, 1991); family therapy or counseling 
(e g.; Functional Family Therapy; Alexander & Parsons, 1973; Alexander, Pugh, & Parsons, 
1998); and brief interventions with families for problem identification, resolution, or referral. 
Also included are activities that approach the family to gain cooperation in managing school- 
related youth behavior, family case management, and other activity directed at child 
management and supervision. Not included is the use of home-based reinforcement for in- 
school behavior (which is included in the category of behavioral interventions). Programs of 
parent meetings in which parents network or share solutions to problems are included, as are 
alcohol or other drug treatments for family members, and home inspections. 

Organizational or Environmental Arrangements 

Another superordinate class subsumes interventions that change or maintain 
organizational or environmental arrangements rather than direct services or program activities 
at individuals or their families. Organizational arrangements may be important in gang 
prevention and intervention because such arrangements are key parts of the way order and 
social control are established and maintained in schools. These organizational or 
environmental arrangements include the following types of activity. 
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Improvements to Instructional Practices 

Activities applied to entire classrooms that involve the adoption or expansion of 
improved teaching practices fall in the first category of organizational or environmental 
arrangements. These also include training, supervision, or assistance to foster improved 
instructional methods. Activities to improve instruction include the following if applied in 
order to prevent problem behavior: cooperative, mastery, “active,” or “experiential” teaching 
techniques; individualized instruction, peer teachers/leaders; adult instructors of a given race 
or sex; use of other instructional strategies to increase school or classroom orderliness; 
computerized or programmed instruction; class discussions or lectures; individual seat work; 
behavioral modeling; role playing; rehearsal and practice of skills; and use of cues to prompt 
behavior or recall. Not included are changes in curriculum (the first category above) or in 
classroom management techniques (the next category below). 

Prevention programs have included use of cooperative learning techniques (Johnson & 
Johnson, 1989; Slavin et al., 1990) to increase rewarding academic experiences and liking for 
school - with the rationale that attachment to school is among the predictors of delinquent and 
violent behavior and gang membership (Farrington, 1998; Thomberry, 1998). Other 
programs, involving scholastic goal-setting and incentives for improved performance (Mac 
Iver, 1993), potentially fall in this category because poor school performance is among the 
predictors of violent behavior and gang membership. The Multimodal School-Based 
Prevention Demonstration (D. C. Gottffedson, Gottfredson & Skroban, 1996, 1998; Skroban, 
Gottfredson, & Gottfredson, 1999) incorporated cooperative learning strategies along with 
other strategies to reduce problem behavior in a middle school population based on the 
rationale that if it increased attachment and achievement it may reduce problem behavior, but 
the program mainly illustrated the importance of improving the school as a whole as the 
researchers deemed the interventions insufficiently implemented to produce measured effects 
on delinquency. 

Improvements in Classroom Organization and Management Practices 

This category of intervention includes activities applied to entire classes that involve the 
adoption or expansion of improved methods of managing classroom behavior, transitions, use 
of time, and grouping. Not included are changes in curriculum, instructional techniques, or 
the use of external resources for instruction (which are included in other categories). 

Activities to improve classroom organization and management may include any of the 
following if aplied in order to prevent problem behavior: (a) activities to establish and enforce 
classroom rules, (b) improved use of rewards and punishments, (c) improved management of 
time, and (d) changes in the grouping of students by ability, achievement or effort within the 
classroom. 

A logical extension of effective behavioral methods applied to individuals is their 
application in classrooms and schools. Research on classroom management documents 
effective practices (Brophy, 1983; Doyle, 1986; Emmer & Aussiker, 1989; Evertson & Harris, 



1992; D. C. Gottfredson, 1992). A Baltimore prevention program implemented classroom 
management improvements (assertive discipline and reality therapy) along with cooperative 
learning in the context of a more general organization development approach (Program 
Development Evaluation, PDE; G. D. Gottfredson, 1984) with reductions in students’ self- 
reported delinquent behavior and improvements in classroom orderliness according to teacher 
reports, and fewer suspensions along with other improvements in school climate (D. C. 
Gottfredson, 1988; G. D. Gottfredson & Gottfredson, 1987). 

An intervention to improve classroom management was implemented in a number of 
Charleston (SC) middle schools (D. C. Gottfredson, Karweit, & Gottfredson, 1989; D. C. 
Gottfredson, Gottfredson, & Hybl, 1993). In this case, the classroom management program 
was combined with a program of school-wide discipline policy and practice review and 
revision, a behavior tracking system to record student behavior and notify parents of in-school 
behavior (good and bad), and training of teachers and administrators in behavior modification 
techniques all in the context of an overall program development (PDE) approach. Classroom 
orderliness increased, teachers’ ratings of students’ disruptive behavior went down, and 
ratings of on-task behavior went up. 

Activity to Change or Maintain the Culture or Climate of the School, Alter or 

Maintain Expectations for Student Behavior, or Secure Commitment to Norms 

Included in this category are school-wide (a) efforts to establish, encourage or sustain a 
special school climate or culture through symbols, ceremonies, or systematic procedures, (b) 
communicate expectations, and (c) use social influence or attitude change techniques to obtain 
commitment to norms. 

Efforts to establish, encourage, or sustain special school climate or culture might include 
any of the following: 

• A structured or regimented style of school climate or culture (e.g., demanding physical 
regimen, student work assignments or details, highly structured use of time or military- 
style arrangements). 

• A culture or climate emphasizing peaceful and civil interpersonal exchange (e.g., school- 
wide use of symbols or language signaling desired behavior for others to emulate, social 
recognition of conduct congruent with cultural expectations, and use of events or 
ceremonies to publicly recognize valued behavior or expression). 

• Other activities to alter or sustain school climate (e.g., school pride campaigns). 
Communication of expectations might occur through any of the following mechanisms: 

• Written, video, or audio communications such as bulletins, posters, pamphlets, or 
announcements. 



• Training or description of problem behavior and situations. 

Assemblies or special events (such as concerts, plays, skits, conferences, puppet shows). 

Distribution of tokens, mugs, tee-shirts, ribbons, or other means of disseminating 
messages. 

Use of social influence or attitude change techniques to obtain commitment to norms may 
include: 

• Peer group discussions. 

Obtaining public commitments (e.g., students declaring their intentions to stay drug free 
in ceremonies, daily recitation of a pledge or commitment). 

• Provision of accurate information about the beliefs or practices of other students. 

Mobilization or direction of youths’ behavior through special clubs (e.g., anti-violence or 
anti-drug clubs). 

An example of a school that maintains a special culture as a means of shaping school 
behavior is the Piney Woods Country Life School in Mississippi. The school occupies 2,000 
relatively isolated acres. School President Dr. Charles Beady described the school this way to the 
Minneapolis Star Tribune (“A School With 2 R’s,”1998), “We're Christian-oriented. It's critical 
to what we do. We believe that a strong moral foundation is essential to training future leaders. 
And we exploit it to the max. . . . We tell [the students] where to be, when they're supposed to be 
there. . . . We're strict and disciplined. And a lot of teenagers are not used to that world.” 
According to the Star Tribune: 

At Piney Woods, 300 students in grades 7-12 attend prayer services every morning, and 
they re forced to study for two hours every night. If they drink, use drugs or have inappropriate 
sex, they can be expelled. They're required to make their beds, hospital-style. Boys wear 
regulation haircuts and no earrings. All students must maintain at least a “C” average and work 
1 0 hours a week to help pay their tuition. Most stay for an average of three years and, when they 
graduate, nearly all go on to college. 

Mahmoud, a 15-year old student quoted by the Star Tribune described the school’s special 
cachet this way: “It's more peaceful here. At Franklin [middle school in Minneapolis], we had 
students who brought knives and stuff there. People would beat up the teachers and stuff like 
that." [At Piney Woods there is] “nothing of the sort.” According to the Star Tribune: 

Wearing his Junior ROTC uniform, Mahmoud is a picture of cleanliness, neatness 

and good manners, things that are drilled into the students. When you ask him 

questions, he responds with a crisp, “Yes, sir,” just as he's told to do by teachers and 



administrators. He's familiar with the paddle. “I got it five times,” he said, reciting the 
offenses: horseplay, tardiness and being out of uniform. “Here, you don’t want to get 
into trouble. You better respect the teachers and the adults and stuff.” 

An additional example of a school climate approach to the prevention of problem behavior is 
the PeaceBuilders program (Embry, Flannery, Vazsonyi, Powell, & Atha, 1996). This is an 
elementary grades school-wide violence prevention program in which students, teachers, and 
administrators are taught a common language and provided models of positive behavior, cues to 
signal desired behavior, and opportunities for rehearsal of positive behavior and rewards for 
displaying it. 

Intergroup Relations and Interaction Between the School and Community - or Groups 
Within the School 

This category includes activity to (a) promote interaction among members of diverse groups 
and to celebrate diversity, (b) promote relations between the school and the community, and (c) 
improve relations and resolve or reduce conflict. Activities ranging from involving disparate 
individuals in common pursuits (e.g., multicultural clubs); to use of procedures to increase 
communication and cooperation between school staff and parents; to mobilization of community 
resources (assembling, marshaling or coordinating community members or resources); to 
activities in which members of different groups confront problems and attempt to resolve 
differences; to the deployment of an ombudsperson; and to interagency cooperation (e.g., 
cooperation of the school with a juvenile and family court, or sharing of information with a 
police agency). 

Use of External Personnel Resources 

This category includes arrangements that extend personnel for instruction-related activities 
or for consultation in the classroom. Any of the following are included if used to prevent 
problem behavior or improve school order: parent or community member volunteers, authority 
figures such as police officers, professional consultants (e.g., psychologists), classroom aides, 
and older students from another school or college. 

Interventions That Involve a School Planning Structure or Process - Or the 
Management of Change 

This class of interventions includes participation of students, faculty, administrators, or 
others in planning. It does not include student participation in managing discipline (which is 
described below among discipline and safety management activities). 

One subtype of planning interventions involves the use of methods or processes for planning 
or program development. Examples are the use of (a) school planning teams or groups, (b) a 
planning structure (e.g., needs assessment, analysis of obstacles, selecting what to do, making 
action plans), and (c) use of information feedback in formal planning for school improvement 
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(e.g., needs assessments or school climate surveys or school crime analysis). Project PATHE (D. 

C. Gottfredson, 1986), the Baltimore City Effective Schools Project (D. C. Gottfredson, 1988; G. 

D. Gottfredson & Gottfredson, 1987), and Project BASIS (D. C. Gottfredson, Gottfredson, & 
Hybl, 1993) are all examples of the application of a Program Development and Evaluation 
planning structure and process (G. D. Gottfredson, 1984) combined with school surveys and data 
feedback to facilitate planning for change. An additional example of the application of a 
planning process to promote school safety is illustrated by the California Department of 
Education’s (1998, Chapter 3) action guide for designing programs. Stephens (1994) provided 
an overview of another approach to planning focused on school safety and violence prevention. 

A second subtype of planning interventions involves the inclusion of a broad range of 
individuals or perspectives in planning. Some of these interventions include persons from 
outside the school in school decision making or supervision of students (e.g., the Comer process 
[Cook et al., 1999; Cook, Murphy, & Hunt, 2000] and state or district requirements to involve 
parents or community members in developing plans). Other interventions involve arrangements 
to involve students in school planning or decision making. For instance, a student group or club 
identifies problems or issues to discuss with the school administration or a youth planning 
structure is used. Excellent youth planning manuals have been developed by Bennett (1987) and 
Sundlee and Stapp (1979), and a useful but more scattershot planning guide by Lewis (1998) is 
more widely available. 

A third subtype of planning structure or process is school consultation. In such 
interventions, schools receive professional advice on school practices or to solve school-wide 
problems. For example, a psychiatrist may act as a consultant helping a school identify and solve 
problems (Bostic & Rauch, 1999). Or, a behavioral consultant may help teachers and 
administrators identify the contributions of social structures and peer relations to interpersonal 
conflict in a school to design interventions to reduce aggression and disruptive behavior (Farmer 
2000 ). 

Discipline or Safety Management Activities 

A third superordinate class of prevention activities involves (a) security or surveillance and 
(b) youth roles in regulating or responding to student conduct. 

Security and Surveillance Activity 

This category includes procedures or arrangements to make it difficult for intruders to enter 
the school by guarding or securing entrances and exits; using people or technology to watch 
entrances, hallways, grounds and other places for problems; or making the reporting of problems 
easier. It includes arrangements to exclude weapons or contraband. Among the procedures or 
arrangements used by schools are (a) identification cards or badges; (b) school security personnel 
or police in the school; (c) visitor’s passes or visitor check in; (d) locking exterior doors; (e) 
closed circuit television; (f) physical surveillance or patrolling of halls, grounds, and other 
places; (g) confidential ways to report crimes, problem behavior, or potential problems; (h) 
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intervention in potential disputes or actions to prevent escalation; (i) drug testing; (j) drug, gun, 
or bomb sniffing dogs; (k) removing locker or restroom doors; (1) metal detectors; and (m) locker 
searches. 

As is true in all other categories in our classification of prevention or intervention activities, 
practices are included whether they are known to be effective or known to be largely ineffective. 
Activities are included if schools undertake them (or attempt to do so) to prevent or reduce 
problem behavior or promote a safe and orderly environment. 

Many of the arrangements in the present category are disparaged by observers because they 
are so often obviously poorly implemented. A casual tour of some urban schools will reveal 
doorway metal detectors that are unplugged or that students walk around. Schools issue 
identification badges, but their use is abandoned when many students misplace them. Visitor 
check in is “required” but ignored in many schools. Closed circuit television screens go 
unwatched, and so on. Some schools engage in foolish security activities. One of the most 
spectacular of these is the use of hand-held metal detectors to do random checks of students in 
the school. This is foolish because the check could turn up a student with a loaded weapon - 
which would be a very dangerous situation. The point of using metal detectors should be to keep 
weapons out of the school, which would happen if everyone knew that they would have to pass 
through an inspection on the way into the school. The last thing a school should want to do is 
find weapons in the school by random checks with a hand-held metal detector. 

When security procedures are flawed, it is relatively easy for everyone to see the flaw. This 
is less true of interventions in the other categories. Most lay observers (and alas many 
professional educators) have more difficulty in seeing the flaws in the implementation of 
instructional, classroom management, counseling, and other interventions. Nevertheless they are 
just as likely to be flawed as are security arrangements. Systematic inquiry into the quality of 
implementation is, of course, the main point of the present inquiry. No category of prevention or 
intervention activity is excluded a priori simply because it is not often done well. 

Youth Regulation of and Response to Student Conduct 

This category of prevention and intervention activity involves formal roles in the school for 
students in formulating the school’s rules or in anticipating or responding to problem behavior. 
Among the activities are programs for dispute resolution including peer mediation (e.g., Olen, 
1992; Schrumpf, Crawford, & Bodine, 1997) or other student conflict interventions, student 
courts, and student discipline deputies. Peer mediation programs may involve training for 
students and adults in the school, but to fall in this category they must involve youths in 
identifying and mediating conflicts in the school after the training. Curriculum or instruction 
intended to increase students’ conflict resolution skills and that does not lead to the establishment 
of a system for involving students in mediation or adjudication of disputes falls in the category of 
prevention curriculum or instruction. 
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Other Kinds of Prevention Arrangements and Activities in Schools 

The kinds of prevention and intervention activity described above may be called 
“discretionary” activities in the sense that schools may choose to pursue them - or they may not. 
Additional steps taken by schools to prevent or reduce problem behavior are not really 
discretionary - they are present in all schools. These include school-wide rules and disciplinary 
practices, the ways students are grouped for instruction, the way the physical plant is arranged 
and so forth. Elsewhere (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000) we have provided some information 
about these other kinds of activities and arrangements. They are not the focus of the present 
report. 
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3. The Research Questions 



The present report summarizes the results of inquiry to address questions in three broad 
areas: (1) questions about the extent and nature of gang participation among the nation’s 
secondary school students, (2) questions about schools experiencing gang problems, and (3) 
questions about school gang prevention or intervention activity. Subsidiary research questions 
about the validity of reports about gang problems and gang participation are also addressed. In 
this section we introduce the questions the research is intended to answer. 

Questions About Gang Participation 

Several research questions pertain to individual involvement in gangs. 

1 . How common is gang participation among secondary (middle and high school) students in 
the United States? Basic descriptive data on the extent of gang participation from national 
samples are heretofore unavailable. 

2. What students are involved in gang activity? What are the characteristics of gang 
participants? What individual characteristics predict participation? 

3. What is the relation between gang participation and other problem behaviors and personal 
victimization? In the first chapter we reviewed earlier studies showing that young people 
involved in gangs also engage in a disproportionate amount of crime. This issue is explored 
in the present study at well. We examine the relation between gang involvement and 
delinquent behavior, carrying weapons, victimization, and fear. And we examine the 
predictors of gang involvement, and especially the incremental validity of fear for one’s 
safety in predicting gang involvement. 

Questions About Schools and Gang Problems 

Other questions pertain to schools rather than individuals. 

1 . How many schools have problems with gangs? 

2. What are the characteristics of schools with gang problems? 

3. What explains the rate of student gang involvement observed in a school? We examine a 
statistical model of school gang participation rates with special attention to the role of school 
safety. 



Questions About School Programs 

A final set of questions pertain to school programs. 

1 . How much school-based gang prevention and intervention activity takes place? What do 
schools do to prevent or reduce gang involvement? 

2. What is the quality of school-based gang prevention and intervention programs? 

3. Are students who participate in gangs more or less likely to be exposed to preventive 
interventions? 

Subsidiary Questions 



In the conduct of the research it was also necessary to pursue subsidiary questions about the 
validity of reports of gang involvement. First, we conducted explorations of the possibility that 
some students fail to take questionnaire surveys seriously and misrepresent themselves as gang 
participants. We asked how much our estimates of gang participation would be reduced if only 
students who — on the basis of other evidence — appear to be making truthful responses are 
included in tabulations. Second, we explored the validity of school principals’ reports of gang 
problems. We asked how well principal reports converge with other information. 

The next chapter provides a description of our research methods. 
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4. Methods 



The Study of Gang Prevention and Intervention builds on a large scale National Study of 
Delinquency Prevention in Schools (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000) sponsored by the National 
Institute of Justice. It makes use of a national sample of schools and the activities they are 
undertaking to prevent problem behavior and promote safe and orderly school environments. 8 

Overview 

To begin the study of what schools are doing, we sought to develop a comprehensive 
understanding of the range of prevention activities recommended by national organizations, 
technical assistance providers, resource guides and the like. We supplemented information from 
these sources with information from our experience and files of school-based programs to 
prevent problem behavior. The result of this discovery phase were descriptions of a large 
number and variety of activities (Womer, 1997). From these descriptions, we developed a 
taxonomy or classification of school-based prevention activities (G. D. Gottfredson & 
Gottfredson, 1997; reproduced as Appendix D in G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000). For example, 
there was a large class of curricular, instructional or training interventions. There was a category 
of counseling, psychological, social work, or therapeutic activities. Planning activities were 
classified separately, as were architectural arrangements to reduce problem behavior, for 
example. This taxonomy is the basis for the description of types of prevention and intervention 
activity described in the second chapter. 

Our next step was to ask principals in a probability sample of 1287 schools what they were 
doing in their schools to prevent problem behavior or to promote a safe and orderly school 
environment using the taxonomy to structure the questions. That is, we asked if there were any 
instructional activities directed at reducing problem behavior or promoting a safe school, if there 
were behavioral interventions, counseling, and so on for all of the categories in our taxonomy. 
We asked principals to name the activities and to provide the names of individuals in the school 
who could describe the activities, further. We were successful in getting responses from 848 
schools (66%). Principals reported a surprisingly large number of prevention and intervention 
activities, which we used as a basis for sampling school-based programs for more detailed 
scrutiny in a subsequent phase. 

In a second phase, we sought information in detailed questionnaires for school prevention 
and intervention activity in 14 of the 22 categories of our taxonomy. Activity questionnaires 
were used to obtain detailed descriptions of the nature, level, and quality of implementation of 
specific prevention and intervention activities. We obtained information about 3,700 activities 
from knowledgeable persons (whom we call “activity coordinators” for short) in over 550 



8 This description of research methods draws on the account by G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000 
(which provides more details) and on an earlier brief report by G. D. Gottfredson, 1999b). 
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schools. In the second phase we also asked principals to provide information about school-wide 
activities in the remaining 8 categories of our taxonomy, to report on the extent of crimes in the 
school, whether the school has problems with gangs, and on other features of the school. We 
obtained responses from 635 principals. We sought school cooperation with surveys of students 
and teachers to obtain reports of problem behavior and participation in prevention or intervention 
programs, and obtained useful survey data from over 16,000 students in 3 10 schools and over 
13,100 teachers in 403 schools. 

Sampling 

Schools and Principals 

We desired to describe schools in the United States, and to provide descriptions for urban, 
suburban, and rural schools and for elementary, middle, and high schools. We required a list as 
inclusive of the population of schools in the U.S. as possible from which to sample. We used a 
commercial mailing list vendor’s list because it included not only public but also private and 
Catholic schools, was purged of recently closed schools by the mailing list vendor, and contained 
schools that began operation more recently than the most comprehensive alternative lists that 
could be located. The vendor, Market Data Retrieval (MDR), uses information from the 
Common Core of Data developed by the National Center for Education Statistics, and it updates 
and augments that information with additional information which it develops-such as principal’s 
name. 

We assumed that a 70% participation rate might be attainable, and that it would be desirable 
to have 300 participating schools representing each of urban, suburban, and rural schools and 300 
schools representing each grade level. The universe was stratified by location and level, and a 
systematic 1 In sample of 1287 schools was drawn so that the number of sampled schools in each 
of the nine (level by location) cells sampled was 143. With a 70% participation rate this would 
produce 100 schools per cell, 300 at each level, and 300 for each location. School level was 
defined as follows (E = elementary, M = middle, H = high): 
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The stratified probability sample includes public and private schools in the United States (all 
50 states and the District of Columbia), excluding Puerto Rico and U.S. territories. The sampling 
frame includes regular public schools as well as vocational schools, comprehensive schools, 
magnet schools, and alternative schools. It also contained Catholic schools and private schools 
(both sectarian and nonsectarian). The MDR list of schools was used to select the sample 
because we believed it to be more complete and up-to-date than the list compiled by the National 
Center for Education Statistics for the Common Core of Data (i.e., the most complete list 
available), and because it contained the names of principals. Initial sample weights (the inverse 
of the probability of selection) range from 22.88 for urban middle schools to 1 82.22 (for rural 
elementary schools). Because of the very large number of rural schools in the U.S., sampling 
probabilities for rural schools were relatively low (1 or 2%) whereas the sampling probability of 
urban middle schools was higher (over 4%). 

In phase 1 , schools were contacted directly to seek their participation in the project. 9 In 
phase 2, for sampled secondary schools and for elementary schools in districts containing 
sampled secondary schools, a more complicated recruitment procedure was followed by Westat. 10 



9 Some principals indicated that school district approval was required before the school could 
participate. In these cases district personnel were contacted to request endorsement of school 
participation in the project. Some of these districts refused to participate - citing obstacles such 
as too many surveys in schools or a policy of not conducting surveys at certain times of the year. 
Some districts required the completion of a formal application for approval of research. In all 
cases where such a requirement was made, we prepared an application. Not all districts acted on 
these applications. 

10 The ambitious undertaking of collecting data from samples of students and teachers in phase 2 
was made possible by a merger of our research project with a project sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education that was being planned by Westat and Gottffedson Associates to 
investigate violence and its prevention in schools. Westat - a much larger survey research 
organization than Gottffedson Associates - undertook the burden of arranging with schools to 
conduct student and teacher surveys in secondary schools in the sample, and of implementing 
those surveys. Unfortunately, the Westat-Gottffedson Associates project was conducted pursuant 
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(This procedure is described below where the sampling of teachers is discussed.) For other 
elementary schools in the sample, research personnel at Gottfredson Associates contacted the 
schools directly. Elementary schools in districts where Westat was seeking secondary school 
participation were contacted by Gottfredson Associates personnel after Westat had determined 
the outcome of its interaction with the district. Schools in districts with sampled secondary 
schools were approached only following district agreement to participate. Westat secured data 
from secondary schools and Gottfredson Associates secured data from elementary schools. 

Prevention Activities 



Sampling of prevention activities within participating schools began with the list of activities 
identified in the principal phase 1 questionnaire for program identification and accompanying 
activity detail booklet (or for a small number of schools identified with a short-form 
questionnaire completed via telefax or telephone when the full-form had not been returned in 
phase 1). The number of distinct prevention activities identified in this way was greater than we 
had anticipated, so we sampled activities to limit the reporting burden on schools. In the phase 1 
activity detail booklet principals had been asked to identify two individuals who could describe 
each activity. In telephone calls in preparation for the phase 2 survey we attempted to determine 
if specific prevention activities were still underway in schools, which eliminated some activities. 
No more than one activity was selected from each category for each school." 

Sometimes the activity sampling described in the foregoing paragraph resulted in several 
activities with the same individual as the only identified informant. Sometimes, the principal had 
been identified as the person who could provide more information for two or more prevention 
activities (and in all cases the principal would be asked to complete the phase 2 principal 
questionnaire describing school-wide activities). When it occurred that an individual would be 
asked to complete more than two questionnaires, we attempted to determine in discussion with 
the school principal whether others in the school could describe the sampled activity. We were 
not always able to get the principal on the phone, and there were many instances in which the 
principal was not able to identify alternative respondents. Accordingly, we randomly re-sampled 



to a contract with the U.S. Department of Education. The Paperwork Reduction Act required 
substantial paperwork in pursuit of Office of Management and Budget approval for student and 
teacher questionnaires. This delayed data collection and impaired the phase 2 teacher and 
student response rates for secondary schools. 

"An exception to this no-more-than-one-per-category rule was that twelve identifiable 
“packaged” programs were selected with probability = 1.0 if not selected by the random 
procedure. The packaged programs selected in this way were Assertive Discipline, Conflict 
Mediation or Conflict Resolution (not including peer mediation), Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (or D.A.R.E.), Gang Resistance Education and Training (or G.R.E.A.T), Quest, Here’s 
Looking At You 2000, Peer Mediation (including student mediation), Cooperative Learning, 
Students Against Drunk Driving (or S.A.D.D.), Red Ribbon, McGruff, and TRIBES. 
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within prospective respondents so that respondents were not asked to complete more than two 
questionnaires. The principal was limited to the phase 2 principal questionnaire and one activity 
questionnaire. 

Telephone interaction with elementary schools was conducted by research personnel at 
Gottfredson Associates, and interaction with secondary schools was conducted by Westat 
personnel. Random sampling of activities was conducted by researchers at Gottfredson 
Associates. The principal was asked to designate an individual to serve as survey coordinator so 
that one package of questionnaires could be delivered to the school and one person would be 
responsible for receiving, distributing, and returning the completed materials. In secondary 
schools, where Westat personnel engaged in negotiations with schools, survey coordinators were 
also responsible for student and teacher surveys and for assisting Westat in securing rosters of 
students and teachers. Sometimes the principal designated another individual, and sometimes the 
principal decided to serve as coordinator. 

Teachers and Students 

We sought to survey all teachers and obtain completed student questionnaires from a 
probability sample of 50 students in participating secondary schools. Westat personnel were 
responsible for the sampling of teachers and students in participating secondary schools. Westat, 
which has conducted a number of surveys of schools under contract with the U.S. Department of 
Education has developed a standard approach to the task which involves first contacting each 
Chief State School Officer, then requesting participation from local education agencies (school 
districts); and contacting schools only when district participation is secured. This traditional 
approach is particularly appropriate when districts are a primary sampling unit (PSU). In the 
present study, Gottfredson Associates had earlier selected a sample of schools in which schools 
were the PSU. Accordingly, Westat had to negotiate with a relatively large number of districts to 
implement the traditional strategy. Details of the state, district, and secondary school recruitment 
effort by Westat are provided elsewhere. 12 District recruitment began in November 1997 and for 
some districts continued into April 1998. Once districts agreed to participate, Westat personnel 
approached principals to request school participation. Recruiters offered secondary schools an 
incentive of $100 to participate, 13 and negotiated with principals about the nature of their 
participation (sometimes dropping the request for student participation to avoid refusal to 
participate in any part of the project). 

To prepare for surveys, survey coordinators were asked for information about average 
student attendance, percentage of students unable to read English at the 6 th grade level, expected 



l2 Crosse, S., Burr, M., Cantor, D., & Hantman, I. (2000, April 14). Study on school violence and 
prevention: Intermediate level: Draft report (Appendix A). Rockville, MD: Westat. 

l3 Recruiters also offered elementary school principals a monetary incentive to participate in the 
phase 2 surveys. 
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survey date, and last day of school; and coordinators were asked to send a roster of students and 
teachers. In most cases all teachers were included in samples, but students were usually sampled. 
Where possible (i.e., where Westat was able to obtain a roster indicating student sex), the school 
population of students was stratified by sex and a systematic 1 In sample of students was drawn. 
When sex was not known but grade level was known, the population was stratified by grade level 
and a 1 In sample of students was drawn. In other cases, a 1 In sample of students was drawn. 

The size of n depended upon (a) the number of students in the school, (b) the school’s typical 
attendance rate, (c) the percentage of low English proficiency students, and (d) an anticipated 
response rate of .8 so that an expected 50 students would complete questionnaires. 

Conducting Surveys and Participation Rates 

Phase 1. In conducting the phase 1 principal survey (PQ1), we determined that of the 1287 
entities sampled, 7 were closed and one was not a school - leaving 1279 schools in the sample. 

In addition, the location or level classifications were found to be incorrect for some schools, so 
the number of actually sampled schools is sometimes greater and sometimes less than 143 per 
cell. 14 Overall, useful responses were received from 848 schools in PQ1, 66.3% of those from 
which responses were sought. 

Phase 2 Principal Survey. In conducting the phase 2 surveys, an additional school was 
found to have been closed, leaving 1278 schools in the sample. Completed questionnaires were 
obtained from 49.7% of these schools. Again, obtaining cooperation was most difficult in urban 
schools, where completed phase 2 principal questionnaires were obtained for 45.5% of the 
sample. Rural schools were more cooperative, and we obtained completed phase 2 principal 
questionnaires from 57.1% of rural schools. Participation ranged from a low of 39.6% for urban 
high schools to 58.4% for rural middle grades schools. 

Student Survey. We sought the completion of student questionnaires in all secondary 
schools. Usable questionnaires were completed by 16,014 students. Overall, 36.4% of the 
secondary schools from whom participation was sought in student surveys participated at a useful 
level. Participation was better in rural schools than in urban schools, and it was better in 
middle/junior high schools than in high/vocational/combined schools. Participation ranged from 
a low of 22.8% of urban high schools to 50.4% of rural middle/junior high schools. 

Teacher Survey. We sought the completion of teacher questionnaires in all secondary 
schools, and usable questionnaires were completed by 13,103 teachers. Overall, 47.6% of the 
secondary schools from whom participation was sought in teacher surveys participated at a useful 



,4 The location codes obtained from the mailing list vendor (the original source of which was the 
Common Core of Data developed by the U.S. Department of Education) were often in error. It 
appears that many schools were misclassified as to location in the CCD. Efforts were made to 
identify and reclassify misclassified schools. 
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level. Rural schools were more cooperative than suburban or urban schools. Participation 
ranged from a low of 39.0% of urban high schools to 59. 1% of rural middle/junior high schools. 

Activity Coordinator Survey. Of 8,043 initially sampled activities, we sent booklets for 
7,104 activities to identified individuals. 15 Of these, 3,691 were completed (45.9% of all initially 
sampled activities and 5 1 .9% of the activities for which completion was requested). 

We had more difficulty in getting principal cooperation in urban schools — particularly urban 
high schools. Whereas 75% and 57% of rural elementary schools participated in the Phase 1 and 
2 surveys, only 59% and 40% of urban high schools participated in those surveys. Elsewhere (G. 
D. Gottfredson et al., 2000), we report in more detail on characteristics of school community 
location that are associated with the principal’s decision to participate, and that private schools 
participated at a lower rate than public schools. 

No one can know precisely how much bias may have been introduced by survey 
nonparticipation. School weights (described below) were applied to correct for different 
response rates for different categories of schools. Whether such corrections were fully effective 
in eliminating bias cannot be known. Elsewhere (G. D. Gottfredson & Gottfredson, in press) we 
speculate on reasons for the increasing difficulty in obtaining school cooperation in social 
surveys. 

Despite worries that lack of complete participation create, the sample has other virtues that 
enhance its representativeness. First, the sample includes private and Catholic schools from 
whom participation is often difficult to obtain (and which are therefore usually omitted altogether 
in national surveys). Second, non-response adjustments were made separately for categories of 
schools found to be participating at different rates in an effort to reduce non-response error and 
make the estimates produced as representative of the nation’s schools as possible. 

Weighting and Statistical Procedures 

Weights 

The sample of schools is intended to allow weighting by the inverse of the probability of 
selection in order to represent all of the schools in the 50 states and the District of Columbia 
serving students in grades K through 12. The sample also allows weighting to represent all 
teachers and all students. Base weights were developed to take account of the probability of 
selection. Weights were also developed to take account of non-response error. Nonresponse 
error occurs when sampled units (schools, activities, teachers, or students) fail to participate or to 
answer questions. School-level non-response adjustments for principal, teacher, student, and 
activity questionnaires are based on the sample strata and predictors of participation probability 



15 As described earlier, when a single individual would have been asked to complete more than 
two questionnaires activities were re-sampled so the smaller number of booklets were sent. 
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(school size, auspices, grade level composition). Respondent-level (within school) weights for 
teacher, student, and activity questionnaires were also developed to account for sampling fraction 
and to make within school nonresponse adjustments. Final weights are the product of base 
weights, school-level nonresponse weight, and respondent-level nonresponse weight. The 
nonresponse adjustments are expected to reduce bias due to nonresponse error, although there is 
no way to test whether this reduction occurs, and the possibility of nonresponse error remains a 
limitation of the present research - particularly for the urban secondary school student surveys. 

Estimates in this report make use of weighting. Exceptions to the general use of weighting 
include the following: (a) Within school weights are not applied when producing school-level 
measures. This is because the application of unequal weights increases both true score and error 
and seems to us a poor psychometric practice, (b) Weights are not applied when examining 
correlations among school-level measures derived from different surveys (e.g., student and 
principal surveys). In instances in which we examined both weighted and unweighted 
correlations, both procedures produce similar results. 

Statistical Procedures 

Tables report standard errors or confidence intervals for estimated means, proportions, or 
percentages. The standard errors are estimated using a resampling technique known as the 
general stratified jackknife (Efron & Gong, 1983) to take into account the complex nature of the 
sample. Because standard errors cannot be calculated as they could be if simple random 
sampling had been implemented, they are estimated empirically for weighted sub-sample 
replicates that mirror the sample design. Variance estimates for the full sample are based on the 
variance of replicate estimates. The use of weighted replicates to estimate the magnitude of 
sampling errors has the added virtue that these estimates include the effect of weight adjustments. 

In some cases the jackknife procedure produced estimates of sampling errors that were 
smaller than they would be under simple random sampling. In other words the design effect 
(Kish, 1965/1995) was less than 1.0. In these cases, we substituted standard errors for the sample 
proportions (or percentages) for simple random samples of the same number of observations. 

In principal it should have been possible to estimate standard errors for logistic regression 
coefficients using the resampling procedure as well. We experienced difficulty in getting the 
resampling program (WesVar 3.0) to properly estimate logistic regression models, however. 
Accordingly, we examined design effects for a range of estimated statistics to arrive at an 
estimated average design effect for standard errors in logistic regression. 16 Logistic regression 
models were estimated using unweighted data, and standard errors were inflated assuming a 
design effect of 2.93 . 



l6 The design effect is the ratio of the variance error in the complex sample to the variance error in 
a sample of the same size under conditions of simple random sampling (Kish, 1965/1995). 
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Validity Checks 



Some of the estimates of interest in the present research are based on the self-reports of 
students about their own gang participation. Despite convincing evidence that self-reports of 
delinquent behavior show impressive validity and usefulness in research (Hindelang, Hirschi, & 
Weis, 1981), and despite the advantages of self-report measures for many purposes (Huizinga, 
1991) there remain concerns about their validity. One general concern pertains to the 
convergence of self-reports with other types of measures. General reassurance on this is 
available from studies of children’s reports of parental educational and occupational level (Mare 
& Mason, 1980), students reports of their activities and accomplishments in high school 
compared to verifiable reports from school staff (Laing, Sawyer, & Noble, 1987), and of self- 
reported delinquency and official records (Hindelang et al., 1981). Research by Cornell and 
Loper (1998), however implies that it is possible to identify a subset of school survey 
respondents who may be providing sloppy or deliberately invalid data and that the rates of 
violence-related delinquent behavior reported by this subset of respondents is much higher than 
other respondents on average. Rosenblatt and Furlong (1996) also found that students who failed 
consistency checks reported more violence victimizations than did other students. 

Accordingly, we constructed a Veridicality Index by comparing the responses of student 
survey participants to pairs of questions in which certain patterns of responding are logically 
inconsistent. In three questions respondents were asked if they had smoked marijuana, smoked 
cigarettes, or drunk alcoholic beverages in the last year. In three other questions respondents 
were asked if it was their intention never to smoke marijuana, smoke tobacco, or drink alcoholic 
beverages. A pair of responses indicating that the individual would never smoke marijuana and 
that the person had smoked marijuana in the past year was taken as a probable sign of careless, 
untruthful, or uncooperative responding. Scores on this Veridicality Index could range from 3 
(no disagreements) to 0 (all pairs in disagreement). When data are tabled separately for 
apparently veridical respondents, individuals with scores of 0 or 1 are excluded. 

Research reported elsewhere (G. Gottfredson et al., 2000) has provided some reason to be 
skeptical about the validity of school principals’ reports about themselves and the school. 
Specifically, principals’ reports about their own leadership behaviors showed limited 
convergence with teachers’ reports about their leadership and principals’ reports about crime in 
the school showed limited convergence with measures of school of victimization or safety based 
on the reports of students and teachers. Furthermore, a meta-analytic examination of correlations 
of performance self-ratings for managers with ratings made by the managers’ supervisors or 
peers implied mean correlations of only .19 and .17, respectively (Conway & Huffcutt, 1997). 

Accordingly, we examined the convergence between principals’ reports of gang problems in 
the school and rates of gang participation based on students’ reports. Specifically, we classified a 
school as having a gang problem if it was among the 10% of schools with the largest percentage 
of students reporting that they belonged to a gang (about 14% of students so reporting). 
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Ethnicity 



Tabulations for different racial/ethnic groups are based on survey respondents’ ethnic self- 
identification. Students were asked, “How do you describe yourself?” with response options 
being White, Black, Asian or Pacific Islander, American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Other. In 
a second question respondents were asked, “Are you of Spanish or Hispanic origin?” Teachers 
were asked a similar pair of questions, the first reworded as, “Which of the following best 
describes you?” The pair of questions were used to construct the following ethnicity 
classification: (a) White non-Hispanic, (b) Black non-Hispanic, (c) Asian or Pacific Islander non- 
Hispanic, (d) American Indian or Alaskan Native non-Hispanic, (e) Other non-Hispanic, and (f) 
Hispanic. Accordingly, members of the Hispanic group in tables may also be White, Black, 
Asian, Native American, or of some other ethnicity. 
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5. Student Gang Participation 



Extent of Gang Membership and Demographic Characteristics 

Previously available estimates of the proportion of young people involved with gangs are 
based on samples from selected locations. For example, Esbensen and Winfree (1998) reported 
results from surveys of a large sample of eighth graders in 41 schools in 1 1 cities. From their 
Table 1 we can calculate that 13.6 percent of the males and 8.5% of the females in their sample 
reported gang membership. Gang membership was higher for African-American (12.3%) and 
Hispanic (12.3%) students than for White students (6.4%). 

Estimates from the present national sample of secondary school students are displayed in 
Table 1. Among boys, an estimated 7.6% belong to a gang when all respondents are included in 
analyses and an estimated 7.1% belong when only those respondents with scores in the 
acceptable range on the Veridicality Index (see the previous chapter) are included. Among girls, 
an estimated 3.8% belong to a gang - an estimated 3.6% when analysis is limited to veridical 
respondents. As did the Esbensen and Winfree (1998) results, the present results imply that there 
is more female participation in gangs than is often assumed. 

Despite some popular notions that youth gangs are an urban phenomenon, the differences in 
percentages of urban students reporting gang participation does not appear very much higher than 
the percentages of suburban and rural students reporting participation - particularly when the 
standard errors for these percentages are taken into account. 

Information about the percentage of students participating in gangs according to ethnic self- 
identification is shown in the bottom panel of Table 1. Percentages are highest for males who are 
Black (13%), Other (11%), American Indian or Alaskan Native (11%), or Hispanic (10%). The 
participation rate for American Indian or Alaskan Native girls (9%) is almost as high as the male 
participation rate. For girls of other ethnic groups the participation rates are lower than the rates 
for boys, but as is observed for boys the rate among girls is higher for Hispanic, Other, and Black 
girls than for White or Asian or Pacific Islander girls. Note that for the sample sizes for some 
sex-ethnic groups are small - with only 1 18 Native American girls reporting. Attend to the 
standard errors for the estimated percentages also shown in Table 1 . For both male and female 
Native Americans the standard errors are large. 

The evidence of non-trivial levels of female participation in gangs summarized in Table 1 is 
unsurprising in view of other research showing female participation in gangs (Campbell, 1990; 
Chesney-Lind et al., 2001; Esbensen & Huizinga, 1993; Fagan, 1990b). Considering our entire 
sample, 35% of youths reporting that they belong to gangs are girls. Girls compose about 52% 
of the total sample, so they are proportionately under-represented among gang members, but the 
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Table 1 

Percentage ofStudents Reporting Gang Membership by Student Characteristic and Apparent Veridical ity 





Males 






Females 


All 




Veridical 


All 


Veridical 



Age 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


All grades 


7.6 


.63 


7580 


7.1 


.58 


1291 


3.8 


.37 


8059 


3.6 


.35 


7895 


Sixth grade 


6.0 


1.02 


1151 


5.7 


1.02 


1116 


4.3 


.77 


1221 


3.8 


.72 


1196 


Seventh grade 


7.9 


.87 


1773 


7.2 


.82 


1717 


5.5 


.86 


1858 


5.5 


.87 


1823 


Eighth grade 


8.5 


1.13 


1648 


7.4 


1.04 


1572 


5.9 


.68 


1720 


5.6 


.66 


1693 


Ninth grade 


8.1 


1.43 


922 


7.6 


1.30 


886 


4.5 


1.09 


1011 


4.4 


1.03 


990 


Tenth grade 


8.5 


1.45 


828 


8.1 


1.48 


790 


3.1 


.81 


825 


2.7 


.76 


801 


Eleventh grade 


6.4 


1.56 


725 


6.2 


1.45 


707 


1.7 


.62 


820 


1.6 


.61 


800 


Twelfth grade 


6.9 


1.52 


533 


6.1 


1.54 


509 


1.7 


.70 


604 ' 


1.4 


.66 


592 


Location 


























Urban 


8.7 


1.35 


1955 


8.0 


1.18 


1882 


4.2 


.81 


2057 


3.9 


.76 


2010 


Suburban 


6.9 


.93 


2247 


6.7 


.95 


2166 


3.5 


.64 


2572 


3.2 


.54 


2505 


Rural 


7.2 


1.04 


3395 


6.5 


.94 


3266 


3.7 


.53 


3450 


3.6 


.52 


3399 


Ethnicity 


























White 


5.7 


.60 


5008 


5.3 


.55 


4852 


2.2 


.29 


5323 


2.1 


.28 


5238 


Black 


13.4 


2.35 


900 


12.6 


2.11 


855 


6.8 


1.48 


1022 


6.0 


1.36 


984 


Asian or Pacific 
Islander 


4.7 


1.95 


238 


4.5 


1.95 


234 


1.2 


.72 


220 


1.3 


.73 


219 


American Indian 
or AK Native 


10.8 


3.58 


143 


9.6 


3.73 


133 


9.2 


4.28 


124 


9.2 


4.34 


118 


Other 


11.2 


2.84 


213 


10.6 


2.79 


204 


6.7 


1.83 


248 


6.7 


1.84 


247 


Hispanic 


10.4 


1.87 


1064 


9.8 


1.79 


1005 


7.2 


1.30 


1099 


6.8 


1.23 


1068 



Note. % - percentage (weighted estimate). SE = standard error of estimated percentage, n = unweighted number 
of respondents. AK = Alaskan. 



percentage of gang members in our sample who are girls contrasts with some historical estimates 
of female participation. Curry and Decker (1998) reviewed a series of estimates of gang 
members who are female starting with a 1975 study by Miller (about 10%), a 1988 National 
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Gang Survey (under 4%), a 1992 national survey of police agencies (3.7%). But Curry and 
Pecker also noted that in the 1992 National Gang Survey "some cities reported that as a matter of 
policy, females are not counted as gang members" (p. 98), and that almost a third of police 
departments reporting gang problems did not keep statistics on females. Evidently, some police 
departments may not be disposed to see females as gang members. . 

Despite the larger percentages of youths identifying themselves as Black, Hispanic, and 
Other, the much larger number of White youths in the country (and in the present sample) result 
in larger absolute numbers of White youths reporting gang participation than youths of any other 
ethnic group. 

The present study produced estimates of gang participation percentages that are lower than 
the previous study by Esbensen and Winffee (1998). Whereas the Esbensen and Winffee study 
implied that 13.6% of eighth grade boys and 8.5% of girls were gang members in their Spring 
1995 survey, our results imply that 7.4% of eighth grade boys and 5.6% of eighth grade girls 
were gang members in our Spring 1998 survey. Differences in the specific self-report methods 
and sampling methods employed in the two studies may explain the difference in rates. 

Esbensen and Winffee classified a respondent as a gang member if he or she reported ever having 
been in a gang and that the gang engaged "in at least one type of delinquent behavior (fighting 
other gangs, stealing cars, stealing in general, or robbing people)" (p. 516). In addition, their 
study involved a diverse sample of cities but was based on cities in which two or more police 
officers had been trained to conduct the Gang Resistance Education and Training program. 
Probably this means that locations in which police received gang problems are over-represented 
in their sample. 

Accordingly, three methodological differences between the Esbensen and Winfree study and 
ours will tend to produce lower estimates of percentages of gang participation in the current 
results, (a) We used reports of gang participation in the last twelve months rather than a lifetime 
prevalence measure, (b) Our sample was selected and weighted to be nationally representative 
whereas the other sample may over-represent cities with gang problems. And (c) we chose to 
base our estimate on respondents not excluded by our veridicality screen. If the same sampling 
and veridicality screening methods were applied but a lifetime prevalence measure (a report of 
ever belonging to a group), the resulting estimates would have the present estimates as logical 
lower bounds. 

Veridicality of Self-Reported Gang Membership 

• We expect people who tell us they commit crimes or belong to gangs also to be liars - at 
least some of the time. Without independent verification, we cannot be sure that any individual 
who tells us that he or she belongs to a gang actually does. In the chapter on methods we cited 
some evidence on the general validity and limitations of self-report, and described a Veridicality 
Index composed by counting the number of inconsistencies or disagreements in other reports by 
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Table 2 



Percentage of Students Reporting Own Participation in a Gang by Sex and Score on 
Veridicality Index 



Veridicality score and meaning 




Males 






Females 




% 


SE(%) 


n 


% 


SE(%) 


n 


3 - Total agreement 


6.2 


.57 


6496 


3.2 


.35 


7248 


2 - One disagreement 


14.1 


1.73 


818 


7.7 


1.44 


666 


1 - Two disagreements 


21.2 


4.54 


238 


14.7 


4.25 


138 


0 - Total disagreement 


33.7 


10.28 


45 


21.6 


10.85 


27 


All respondents 


7.6 


.64 


7597 


3.8 


.37 


8079 



Note. Respondents indicated whether they "belonged to a gang that has a name and engages in 
fighting, stealing, or selling drugs" in the last 12 months. The veridicality index is based on 
agreement between three pairs of responses that logically must be consistent if respondent is 
answering truthfully and carefully, e.g., "in the last 12 months have you smoked marijuana" 
and "I will never try marijuana or other drugs." % = weighted estimate of percentage, SE(%) 

= standard error of estimated percentage taking complex design and non-response into 
account, n = unweighted number of respondents. 

the survey respondents. Persons with zero scores on this index show no agreement in responses 
to three pairs of items; persons with scores of 3 showed agreement in responses to the three pairs 
of items. Fortunately, the number of persons with very low scores is small, but as Table 2 shows 
they are very much more likely to report that they are gang members than are persons with higher 
scores on the Veridicality Index. A third of the putative male "liars" (scores of zero) reported 
that they were gang members. Because we cannot expect even hard core liars to be lying in 
every instance, there is no way of knowing what fraction of the "liars" actually do belong to a 
gang. - • -- - ~ - ” - 

In tables we distinguish between the total sample and a veridical subset of respondents who 
earned a score of at least 2 on the Veridicality Index. As a practical matter, because the 
proportion of persons with scores of 0 or 1 is so small, the effect of excluding non- veridical 
respondents on estimates is usually small. Nevertheless, as Table 1 showed, the estimated 
percentages of youths who are gang members are lower when only veridical respondents are 
included. 



Characteristics of Gang Participants and Other Youths 



Educational Expectations 

Percentages of gang involved students and other students who say they expect to complete 
high school and get a college degree are shown in Table 3. Whereas 91% of students who are 
not involved with gangs report that they expect to complete high school, only 75% of gang 
involved youths expect to finish high school. 



Table 3 

Educational Expectations and Victimization Experiences of Male Youths by Self-Reported 
Gang Involvement (Percentage "Yes") 





Gang involved 


Not involved 


Expectation or experience 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Educational expectations 














Do you think you will get a college degree? 


46 


3.8 


551 


69 


1.2 


6756 


Do you expect to complete high school? 


75 


2.8 


551 


91 


.6 


6751 


Victimization experience: This year in school, did 
anyone . . . 














Steal something worth less than $ 1 from your 
desk, locker, other place at school? 


56 


3.1 


553 


52 


1.1 


6751 


Steal something worth more than $1 from your 
desk, locker, other place at school? 


55 


3.0 


552 


48 


1.2 


6750 


Physically attack and hurt you? 


33 


2.9 


550 


16 


.9 


6752 


Force you to hand over money or things worth 
less than $1? 


20 


2.5 


552 


5 


.4 


6758 


Take things worth $1 or more directly from you 
by force, weapons, or threats? 


23 


3.1 


550 


6 


.4 


6758 


Threaten you with a beating? 


36 


3.5 


553 


21 


.8 


6756 


Threaten you with a knife or gun? 


28 


3.4 


553 


5 


.4 


6757 



Note: SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
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Parallel percentages for gang involved and other girls are shown in Table 4. The difference 
between girl gang members and other girls in educational expectations resembles the difference 
observed in Table 3 for boys. Only 72% of girl gang members compared with 93% of other girls 
expect to complete high school. Just over half of gang involved girls expect to complete a 
college degree compared with three quarters of other girls. 

Table 4 

Educational Expectations and Victimization Experiences of Female Youths by Self-Reported 

Gang Involvement (Percentage "Yes") 



Gang involved Not involved 



Expectation or experience 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Educational expectations 














Do you think you will get a college degree? 


52 


4.1 


331 


76 


1.1 


7581 


Do you expect to complete high school? 


72 


3.7 


331 


93 


.5 


7572 


Victimization experience: This year in school, did 
anyone . . . 














Steal something worth less than $1 from your 
desk, locker, other place at school? 


54 


4.5 


330 


43 


1.1 


7574 


Steal something worth more than $1 from your 
desk, locker, other place at school? 


51 


4.0 


.330 


41 


.8 


7574 


Physically attack and hurt you? 


22 


3.4 


330 


8 


.5 


7574 


Force you to hand over money or things worth 
less than $1? 


10 


2.1 


330 


2 


.2 


7580 


Take things worth $1 or more directly from you 


17 


3.3 


330 


3 


.3 


7580 


by force, weapons, or threats? 














Threaten you with a beating? 


31 


3.9 


329 


13 


.8 


7578 


Threaten you with a knife or gun? 


18 


3.4 


330 


2 


.3 


7578 



Note: SE - standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 



Girls who belong to gangs report somewhat more victimization by theft, and a great deal 
more of other types of personal victimization. Girls who are gang members are more than twice 
as likely to report having been attacked, five times as likely to report being a victim of minor 
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(10% versus 2%) or slightly more substantial robbery (17% versus 3%), about 2.4 times as likely 
to have been threatened with a beating (31% versus 13%), and 9 times as likely to have been 
threatened with a knife or gun (18% of girl gang members threatened versus 2% of other girls). 

Personal Victimization 

Table 3 also shows the percentage of gang involved boys and other boys who have 
experienced various types of personal victimization. Although the differences in the proportion 
of gang involved versus other boys who have experienced thefts are minor, gang members are 
much more likely to have been victimized in other ways. Gang members are twice as likely to 
have been physically attacked (33% versus 16%), four times as likely to have been robbed of 
minor items (20% versus 5%) and robbed of somewhat more substantial items (23% versus 6%). 
Gang members are more likely to have been threatened with a beating, and more than 5 times as 
likely to have been threatened with a knife or gun (28% versus 5%). 

Fear and Feeling of Safety 

Information about students’ feelings of fear or safety in school and at other places is 
presented for boys in Table 5 and for girls in Table 6. Compared to other students, much smaller 
percentages of gang involved boys and girls report that they almost always feel safe while in the 
school building. Whereas 77% of boys and 80% of girls not involved in gangs say that they 
almost always feel safe in the school building, 57% of gang involved boys and 54% of gang 
involved girls say that they almost always feel safe in the school building. Gang involved boys 
and girls are less likely to say that they are almost never afraid that someone will hurt them on 
the way to or from school than are other students, and the differences are substantial - a 1 6 
percentage point difference for boys and a 17 percentage point difference for girls. The 
difference in the percentage of gang involved versus other boys and girls who report that they are 
almost never afraid that someone will hurt or bother them at school is not as great, but gang 
involved boys and girls saying they are almost never afraid is nevertheless statistically 
significantly lower than other students (at the .05 level for boys, beyond the .05 level for girls). 

Clear differences between gang involved students and other students in avoidance of specific 
places because of fear of being hurt or bothered by others are apparent in Table 5 (boys) and 
Table 6 (girls). For example 22% of gang involved boys versus 9% of other boys avoid the 
shortest way to school or the bus because someone might hurt or bother them. 

The bottom panels in Tables 5 and 6 show that exposure to violence is greater for gang 
involved students than for other students. Compared to other boys, gang involved boys are twice 
as likely to report that they had to fight to protect themselves, twice as likely to have seen a 
teacher threatened by a student, and 3.4 times as likely to have seen a teacher hit or attacked by a 
student. The usually observed sex difference in fighting is erased among gang members: 53% of 
the girls who reported gang membership reported having to fight to protect themselves - very 
close to the 52% of gang involved boys who said they had to fight. Among girls who are not 
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Table 5 

Feelings of Fear or Safety Reported by Male Youths by Self-Reported Gang Involvement 
(Percentage) 





Gang involved 


Not involved 


Perceptions of fear or safety 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


How often . . . 














Do you feel safe while in your school building? 
(Almost always) 


57 


2.8 


551 


77 


.9 


6739 


Are you afraid that someone will hurt or bother 
you at school? (Almost never) 


61 


3.4 


552 


68 


1.1 


6739 


Are you afraid that someone will hurt you on the 
way to or from school? (Almost never) 


62 


3.4 


550 


78 


1.0 


6746 


Do you usually stay away from any of the 
following places because someone might hurt or 
bother you there? 














The shortest way to school or the bus? 


22 


2.7 


550 


9 


.6 


6730 


Any entrances into the school? 


16 


2.6 


552 


8 


.6 


6747 


Any hallways or stairs in the school? 


22 


2.7 


552 


9 


.6 


6748 


Parts of the school cafeteria? 


18 


2.6 


551 


8 


.6 


6748 


Any school restrooms? 


23 


2.9 


549 


11 


.6 


6743 


Other places inside the school building? 


23 


2.7 


549 


9 


.6 


6745 


Other places on the school grounds? 


26 


3.0 


549 


10 


.7 


6748 


Outside on the street where you live? 


24 


2.7 


551 


9 


.7 


6752 


Any other place in your neighborhood? 


24 


2.6 


551 


14 


1.0 


6746 


This year in school, have you 














Had to fight to protect yourself? 


52 


3.6 


547 


26 


1.0 


6749 


Seen a teacher threatened by a student? 


53 


3.2 


549 


27 


1.1 


6739 


Seen a teacher hit or attacked by a student? 


38 


3.2 


549 


11 


.8 


6737 



Note: SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
Adapted with permission from the Effective School Battery copyright © 1984, 1999 Gary D. 
Gottfredson. Not to be further reproduced without written permission of the publisher. 



Table 6 

Feelings of Fear or Safety Reported by Female Youths by Self-Reported Gang Involvement 
(Percentage) 



Gang involved Not involved 



Perceptions of fear or safety 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


How often ... 


Do you feel safe while in your school building? 


54 


4.0 


329 


80 


1.1 


7573 


(Almost always) 


Are you afraid that someone will hurt or bother 


61 


4.2 


329 


70 


1.2 


7558 


you at school? (Almost never) 


Are you afraid that someone will hurt you on the 


61 


4.4 


329 


78 


1.5 


7577 


way to or from school? (Almost never) 

Do you usually stay away from any of the 
following places because someone might hurt or 
bother you there? 


The shortest way to school or the bus? 


16 


3.3 


330 


9 


.6 


7556 


Any entrances into the school? 


15 


3.2 


331 


7 


.6 


7566 


Any hallways or stairs in the school? 


19 


3.5 


331 


8 


.6 


7564 


Parts of the school cafeteria? 


19 


3.4 


330 


7 


.5 


7568 


Any school restrooms? 


18 


3.4 


330 


10 


.6 


7564 


Other places inside the school building? 


18 


3.3 


331 


8 


.6 


7558 


Other places on the school grounds? 


18 


3.4 


330 


11 


.6 


7563 


Outside on the street where you live? 


24 


3.7 


330 


9 


.6 


7564 


Any other place in your neighborhood? 


28 


3.7 


329 


17 


.9 


7567 


This year in school, have you . . . 


Had to fight to protect yourself? 


53 


4.3 


331 


11 


.7 


7567 


Seen a teacher threatened by a student? 


61 


3.6 


331 


26 


1.2 


7567 


Seen a teacher hit or attacked by a student? 


34 


4.4 


330 


9 


.6 


7569 



Note: SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
Adapted with permission from the Effective School Battery copyright © 1984, 1999 Gary D. 
Gottfredson. Not to be further reproduced without written permission of the publisher. 
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gang involved, the percentage who said they had to fight (1 1%) is much lower than the 
percentage of boys who are not gang involved who reported fighting (26%). 

Predicting Gang Participation 

A statistical model of gang involvement was developed to examine the contributions of 
multiple student characteristics to gang participation, and to test the idea that perceptions of fear 
or safety have incremental validity in distinguishing gang participants from nonparticipants. The 
model includes (a) student demographic characteristics - age, ethnicity, and sex; (b) measures of 
social bonding - Commitment to Education and Belief in Rules; (c) a measure of peer influence 
- Positive Peer Associations; and (d) perceptions of safety versus fear - School Safety. 

The following describes the predictor variables: 

Age is age in years, ranging from age 1 1 or younger through age 1 8 or older. 

Ethnicity recodes the ethnic group variable described in the chapter on methods so that 
White or Asian non-Hispanic students are contrasted with other students. 

Sex is student self-reported sex. 

Commitment to Education is a 14-item scale adapted from What About You?-Form DC (G. 
D. Gottffedson & Gottffedson, 1999), which has been shown to be a robust predictor of 
delinquent behavior, drug use, and school performance. In the present study alpha internal 
consistency reliability coefficients were .83 for boys, .83 for girls, ranged from .80 to .84 for 
each of the specific grade levels (6 th to 12 th ), .84 for White students, .80 for Black students, .84 
for Asian students, .82 for Native American students, .83 for other students, and .83 for Hispanic 
students. Items include, "The grades I get in school are important to me" and "I won’t let 
anything get in the way of my school work." 

Belief in Rules is a 23-item scale adapted from What About You?-Form DC (G. D. 
Gottfredson & Gottffedson, 1 999) which has also been shown to be a robust predictor of 
delinquent behavior and drug use. In the present study alpha internal consistency reliability 
coefficients were .86 for boys, .85 for girls, ranged from .85 to .87 for each of the specific grade 
levels (6 th to 12 th ), .87 for White students, .81 for Black students, .85 for Asian students, .83 for 
Native American students, .85 for other students, and .85 for Hispanic students. Items include, "I 
want to do the right thing whenever I can," and "It is all right to get around the law if you can" 
(reverse scored). 

Positive Peer Associations is a 7-item scale adapted from What About You?-Form DC (G. 
D. Gottfredson & Gottfredson, 1 999) which has also been shown to be a robust predictor of 
delinquent behavior and drug use. In the present study alpha internal consistency reliability 
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coefficients were .66 for boys, .67 for girls, ranged from .65 to .69 for each of the specific grade 
levels (6 th to 12 th ), .69 for White students, .62 for Black students, .67 for Asian students, .65 for 
Native American students, .66 for other students, and .66 for Hispanic students. Items include, 
"Most of my friends think getting good grades is important," and [My best friend] "gets into 
trouble at school" (reverse scored). 

Perceptions of School Safety is a 13-item scale adapted from What About You?-Form DC 
(G. D. Gottfredson & Gottfredson, 1999) and from the Effective School Battery (G. D. 
Gottfredson, 1999). Its items are shown in Tables 5 and 6; only the school-related items are 
scored. When scored at the individual level as it is in What About You?-Form DC and in the 
present research, it may be taken as a measure of perceptions of safety versus fear. 1 In the 
present study alpha internal consistency reliability coefficients were .80 for boys, .79 for girls, 
ranged from .77 to .82 for each of the specific grade levels (6 th to 12 th ), .78 for White students, 

.78 for Black students, .82 for Asian students, .81 for Native American students, .80 for other 
students, and .81 for Hispanic students. 

The models examined are limited to personal and school characteristics. Family and 
community characteristics which may also predict gang participation are not examined here. 

The statistical model expresses the log odds of gang membership as a function of the 
foregoing independent or predictor variables. Four successive models were evaluated with 
predictors added in the order listed above so that the incremental validity of successive sets could 
be assessed. The simplest models include only youth demographic characteristics. Then 
psychosocial characteristics that may mediate the influence of background characteristics are 
added. Student perceptions of safety versus fear are added in the last stage to provide a 
conservative test of this variable’s incremental validity. Models were estimated using data from 
all survey participants and using data only from participants with high scores on the Veridicality 
Index. 

Results are shown in Table 7. The results are similar for the lull sample and when restricted 
to veridical respondents, and we will focus on the latter. First, the yf for model improvement 
shows that each successive model produces a statistically significant improvement on the earlier 
model. Age has little relation to the odds of gang involvement in the present sample, but being 
White or Asian (non-Hispanic) reduces the odds of gang involvement and being male increases 
the odds. When all of the predictors are in the model, however, the odds ratio for sex is 1 .05, 
indicating that in the context of the other predictors sex has little direct influence on the odds of 
gang participation. Ethnicity continues to have a direct influence on odds of gang participation. 



In the Effective School Battery, this scale is scored at the school level and is used as a measure 
of school climate. 
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who made responses inconsistent with truthfulness or careful responding. 



In the final model, the 95% confidence intervals for the odds ratios for the bonding variables 
(Commitment to Education and Belief in Rules), peer associations, and perceptions of safety 
versus fear never include the value 1 .0, indicating that each of these variables significantly 
reduces the odds of gang participation. These variables are all in a z-score metric (unit standard 
deviation) so the columns in Table 7 headed Exp(B) show the change in odds ratio associated 
with an increase of one standard deviation in the predictor. All of these variables have strong 
direct influences on the odds of gang membership according to the model. The odds of gang 
membership are reduced by being White or Asian American, committed to education, high in 
belief in conventional rules, having prosocial peers, and feeling safe. 

Gang Participation, Delinquent Behavior, and Drug Use 

Drug Use 

Much higher percentages of youths who are involved in gangs report the use of drugs them 
do youths who are not gang involved. These results are displayed for males in Table 8 and for 
females in Table 9. For example, whereas only about 1% of boys or girls who are not gang 
involved report having used heroin in the last 12 months, 18% of gang involved boys and 23% of 
gang involved girls report using heroin. High percentages of boys (54%) and girls (42%) who 
are gang members report that they have sold marijuana or other drugs in the last year. In general, 
the lower the base rate for involvement with the drug in the general population, the more 
lopsided the ratio of gang participant to nonparticipant percentage of use. Thus, the ratio of the 
percentage of cigarette smokers among gang members to the percentage among other youths is 
about 2:1. For heroin it is 25:1 for boys and 38:1 for girls. Remarkably, 14% of girl gang 
members report taking steroids - a behavior that like heroin and crack use is reported by less 
than 1% of nongang girls. 

General Delinquency 

Gang involved youths also engage in much more delinquent behavior than do other youths. 
Table 10 summarizes the data for boys and Table 1 1 summarizes the data for girls. For example, 
63% of gang involved boys versus 6% of other boys say they have been involved in gang fights 
in the past 12 months. Among girls 66% of girl gang members say they have been involved in 
gang fights versus just 2% of other girls. Gang members are disproportionately involved in 
carrying hidden weapons - 51% of gang boys and 32% of gang girls say they have carried a 
hidden weapon other than a plain pocket knife (compared to 9% and 2% of nongang boys and 
girls). Despite the relatively small fraction of the sample who are gang members - 8% of the 
boys in Table 10 - gang members make up a disproportionately large fraction - 32% - of those 
carrying hidden weapons. Of girls in Table 11, 4% are gang members and they make up 41% of 
those carrying hidden weapons. 
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Table 8 

Percentage of Male Youths Reporting Drug Involvement in Last Twelve Months by Self- 
Reported Gang Involvement 



Gang involved Not involved 



In the last 12 months, have you . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Sold marijuana or other drugs? 


54 


3.5 


547 


9 


.7 


6747 


Smoked cigarettes? 


64 


4.0 


549 


31 


1.2 


6749 


Used smokeless tobacco? 


38 


3.6 


551 


14 


.9 


6753 


Drunk beer, wine, or "hard" liquor? 


72 


3.1 


550 


46 


1.6 


6748 


Smoked marijuana? 


66 


3.3 


546 


19 


1.0 


6740 


Taken hallucinogens? 


31 


3.3 


551 


5 


.5 


6751 


Taken sedatives? 


26 


3.0 


550 


3 


.3 


6745 


Taken amphetamines? 


31 


3.2 


545 


4 


.5 


6745 


Taken tranquilizers? 


24 


2.6 


551 


2 


.3 


6750 


Taken heroin? 


18 


2.5 


549 


1 


.2 


6750 


Taken cocaine? 


28 


2.8 


548 


4 


.5 


6746 


Used crack? 


25 


2.8 


546 


1 


v- .2 


6750 


Used other narcotics? 


27 


3.1 


551 


3 


.3 


6745 


Taken steroids? 


20 


2.7 


548 


2 


.2 


6747 



Note: SE - standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
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Table 9 

Percentage of Female Youths Reporting Drug Involvement in Last Twelve Months by Self- 
Reported Gang Involvement 



Gang involved Not involved 



In the last 12 months, have you . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Sold marijuana or other drugs? 


42 


4.2 


330 


4 


.5 


7570 


Smoked cigarettes? 


74 


4.7 


329 


34 


1.2 


7555 


Used smokeless tobacco? 


21 


3.8 


329 


3 


.4 


7570 


Drunk beer, wine, or "hard" liquor? 


84 


3.2 


329 


48 


1.7 


7550 


Smoked marijuana? 


67 


4.0 


330 


19 


1.1 


7566 


Taken hallucinogens? 


27 


3.5 


329 


4 


.5 


7570 


Taken sedatives? 


26 


3.4 


329 


3 


.4 


7568 


Taken amphetamines? 


32 


4.1 


330 


5 


.5 


7567 


Taken tranquilizers? 


18 


3.2 


329 


2 


.3 


7569 


Taken heroin? 


23 


3.6 


329 


.6 


.1 


7569 


Taken cocaine? 


25 


3.7 


330 


3 


.4 


7561 


Used crack? 


27 


3.7 


330 


1 


.3 


7569 


Used other narcotics? 


21 


3.4 


329 


3 


.4 


7571 


Taken steroids? 


14 


3.0 


327 


.8 


.1 


7569 



Note: SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
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Table 10 

Percentage of Male Youths Reporting Delinquent Behaviors in Last Twelve Months by Self- 
Reported Gang Involvement 





Gang involved 


Not involved 


In the last 12 months, have you . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Purposely damaged or destroyed property 
belonging to a school? 


55 


3.4 


550 


18 


.8 


6736 


Purposely damaged or destroyed other property 
that did not belong to you, not counting family or 
school property? 


62 


2.9 


552 


23 


.7 


6734 


Stolen or tried to steal something worth more 
than $50? 


45 


3.5 


552 


8 


.5 


6745 


Carried a hidden weapon other than a pocket 
knife? 


51 


3.1 


551 


9 


.5 


6750 


Been involved in gang fights? 


63 


3.1 


550 


6 


.5 


6746 


Hit or threatened to hit a teacher or other adult at 
school? 


35 


3.5 


553 


4 


.3 


6754 


Hit or threatened to hit other students? 


78 


2.6 


549 


41 


1.2 


6737 


Taken a car for a ride (or drive) without the 
owner’s permission? 


45 


2.7 


551 


9 


.6 


6755 


Used force or strong-arm methods to get money 
or things from a person? 


43 


3.5 


550 


5 


.4 


6756 


Stolen or tried to steal things worth less than 
$50? 


• 58 


3.3 


551 


20 


.8 


6744 


Stolen or tried to steal something at school, such 
as someone’s coat, from a classroom, locker, 


,40 


3.1 


551 


9 


.6 


6753 


cafeteria, or a book from the library? 


- — 


- - - • 


- - 


- - 


- 




Broken into or tried to break into a building or 
car to steal something or just look around? 


44 


3.3 


552 


8 


.6 


6750 


Gone to school when you were drunk or high on 
some drugs? 


61 


2.8 


551 


12 


.9 


6743 


Sniffed glue, paint, or other spray? 


38 


3.6 


549 


10 


.7 


6747 



Note: SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
Adapted with permission from What About You copyright © 1990, 1999 by Gottfredson 
Associates. 
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Table 11 

Percentage of Female Youths Reporting Delinquent Behaviors in Last Twelve Months by Self- 
Reported Gang Involvement 





Gang involved 


Not involved 


In the last 12 months, have you . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Purposely damaged or destroyed property 
belonging to a school? 


39 


4.5 


330 


9 


.6 


7573 


Purposely damaged or destroyed other property that 
did not belong to you, not counting family or 
school property? 


47 


4.1 


331 


10 


.6 


7567 


Stolen or tried to steal something worth more than 
$50? ' 


33 


4.2 


328 


4 


.4 


7576 


Carried a hidden weapon other than a pocket knife? 


32 


3.6 


329 


2 


.3 


7576 


Been involved in gang fights? 


66 


3.5 


329 


2 


.3 


7574 


Hit or threatened to hit a teacher or other adult at 
school? 


31 


4.0 


330 


2 


.3 


7580 


Hit or threatened to hit other students? 


80 


3.3 


330 


25 


1.0 


7564 


Taken a. car for a ride (or drive) without the 
owner’s permission? 


36 


4.3 


329 


7 


.4 


7577 


Used force or strong-arm methods to get money or 
things from a person? 


21 


3.4 


329 


2 


.2 


7576 


Stolen or tried to steal things worth less than $50? 


49 


4.9 


326 


14 


.8 


7576 


Stolen or tried to steal something at school, such as 
someone’s coat, from a classroom, locker, cafeteria, 
or a book from the library? 


31 


4.0 


330 


5 


.4 


7573 


Broken into or tried to break into a building or car 
to steal something or just look around? 


28 


3.7 


330 


3 


.4 


7581 


Gone to school when you were drunk or high on 
some drugs? 


54 


4.7 


329 


11 


.8 


7571 


Sniffed glue, paint, or other spray? 


40 


4.0 


329 


10 


.6 


7568 



excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
Adapted with permission from What About You copyright © 1990, 1999 by Gottfredson 
Associates. 
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Tables 10 and 1 1 show that both the boys and girls are remarkably violent and destructive. 
Even among those who are not involved with gangs, 41% of boys and 25% of girls say they hit 
or threatened to hit other students in the past 12 months, and 1 8% of boys and 9% of girls who 
are not gang involved say they purposely damaged or destroyed property belonging to a school. 
Those involved with gangs are even more violent and destructive. Among gang involved boys, 
78% say they hit or threatened other students and 55% purposely damaged or destroyed school 
property. Among gang involved girls, 80% say they hit or threatened other students and 39% 
damaged or destroyed school property. 

Smaller percentages of gang girls than gang boys report having engaged in some offenses. 
For example 43% of gang boys report having used force or strong-arm methods to get money or 
things from a person whereas 21% of gang girls report robbing others. For other offenses - e.g., 
hitting or threatening others or being involved in gang fights - the sex differences in delinquent 
behavior usually observed are erased (at least in terms of the annual prevalence data examined 
here). 

A Closer Look at Who Carries Hidden Weapons 

Belonging to a gang and being involved with certain drugs are strongly associated with the 
carrying of a hidden weapon. Table 12 shows the percentage of secondary school boys using 
(and not using) various drugs in the past year who reported carrying a hidden weapon other than 
a pocket knife in the past year. It shows that 57% of the boys who reported the use of crack also 
reported carrying a hidden weapon, whereas only 10% of the boys who did not use crack carried 
a hidden weapon. 2 The percentage of drug users carrying a hidden weapon is highest for crack 
and heroin (57% and 54%), remains at 43% or above for other narcotics, cocaine, sedatives, 
tranquilizers, steroids, hallucinogens, and amphetamines; stands at 39% for those who have sold 
marijuana in the past year; and drops to 28% for those who smoked marijuana, 25% and 22% for 
snuff and cigarette users, and 18% for those who drank alcoholic beverages. 

Information about girls who have carried concealed weapons is presented in Table 13. 
Although the percentages of girls carrying weapons is generally lower than the percentages of 
boys, the pattern of association with drugs and gang membership is similar to that for boys. 
Highest percentages carrying concealed weapons are observed for heroin, crack, and gang 
membership. Lowest rates are observed for marijuana, cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages. 

Despite the general similarity in the girls’ pattern of relations between weapons and drug use 
to that of boys, the association with steroid use stands out as different. The percentage of girls 
who use steroids who report carrying a concealed weapon (36%) is second only to the percentage 
of those using heroin who carry a concealed weapon (44%). Readers should note, however, that 
use of steroids is very uncommon among girls (only 1.5% report the use of steroids) - even more 



2 The text describes results for veridical respondents. Results for the entire sample are similar. 
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Table 12 

Percentage of Males Reporting the Carrying of a Hidden Weapon by Involvement with 
Specific Drugs or Gangs 



All respondents Veridical respondents 



Use or participation in last twelve months 


% 


SE(%) 


n 


% 


SE(%) 


n 


Used crack 


Yes 


57 


3.6 


371 


57 


4.2 


304 


No 


11 


.6 


7210 


10 


.6 


6996 


Taken heroin 


Yes 


54 


4.6 


280 


54 


5.3 


220 


No 


11 


.6 


7304 


11 


•6 


7083 


Belonged to a gang that has a name and 
engages in fighting, stealing or selling drugs 


Yes 


52 


2.9 


622 


51 


3.1 


551 


No 


9 


.5 


6961 


9 


.5 


6750 


Used other narcotics 


Yes 


50 


3.4 


426 


50 


3.9 


358 


No 


10 


.6 


7159 


10 


.6 


6943 


Taken cocaine 


Yes 


48 


3.8 


468 


47 


4.3 


396 


No 


10 


.6 


7114 


10 


.6 


6902 


Taken sedatives 


Yes 


47 


3.5 


410 


46 


3.9 


349 


No 


10 


.6 


7173 


10 


.6 


6950 


Taken tranquilizers 


Yes 


47 


4.0 


359 


48 


4.4 


295 


No 


11 


.6 


7230 


10 


.6 


7010 



(continued . . .) 
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Table 12 ( continued ) 





All respondents 


Veridical respondents 


Use or participation in last twelve months 


% 


SE(%) 


n 


% 


SE(%) 


n 


Taken steroids 


Yes 


47 


3.9 


331 


46 


4.4 


269 


No 


11 


.6 


7254 


11 


.6 


7032 


Taken hallucinogens 


Yes 


43 


3.5 


596 


44 


4.0 


520 


No 


10 


.6 


6994 


9 


.6 


6786 


Taken amphetamines 


Yes 


43 


3.0 


554 


43 


3.4 


480 


No 


10 


.6 


7024 


10 


.6 


6814 


Sold marijuana or other drugs 


Yes 


39 


2.9 


977 


39 


3.1 


865 


No 


8 


.6 


6606 


8 


.5 


6434 


Smoked marijuana 


Yes 


28 


1.9 


1699 


28 


1.9 


1509 


No 


8 


.5 


5876 


7 


.5 


5782 


Used smokeless tobacco 


Yes 


26 


1.8 


1227 


25 


1.9 


1119 


No 


10 


.6 


6364 


9 


.6 


6189 


Smoked cigarettes 


Yes. 


22 


1.2- 


2597—' 


22 - 


__ r;2 


2342 


No 


7 


.6 


4989 


7 


.6 


4960 


Drunk beer, wine, or "hard" liquor 


Yes 


19 


1.1 


3440 


18 


1.1 


3169 


No 


6 


.6 


4146 


6 


.6 


4133 



i . — ****** vjv/vxwc* vii tiiw v viiuivam^ IIIUCA. /O — 

weighted percentage of respondents carrying a hidden weapon in last twelve months, SE(%) = 
standard error of the estimated percentage taking the complex design and nonresponse 
adjustments into account, n = unweighted number of respondents. 
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Table 13 



Percentage of Females Reporting the Carrying of a Hidden Weapon by Involvement with 
Specific Drugs or Gangs 





All respondents 


Veridical respondents 


Use or participation in last twelve months 


% 


SE{%) 


n 


% 


SE{%) 


n 


Used crack 


Yes 


35 


5.7 


248 


32 


5.8 


225 


No 


3 


.3 


7827 


3 


.3 


7686 


Taken heroin 


Yes 


46 


6.6 


166 


44 


7.5 


140 


No 


3 


.3 


7909 


3 


.3 


7771 


Belonged to a gang that has a name and 
engages in fighting, stealing or selling drugs 


Yes 


34 


3.6 


353 


32 


3.6 


329 


No 


2 


.3 


7716 


2 


.3 


7576 


Used other narcotics 


Yes 


27 


4.0 


272 


24 


4.0 


249 


No 


3 


.3 


7805 


3 


.3 


7664 


Taken cocaine 


Yes 


24 


3.7 


315 


22 


3.8 


292 


No 


3 


.4 


7753 


3 


.3 


7612 


Taken sedatives 


Yes 


28 


3.8 


344 


25 


3.8 


316 


No 


3 


.3 


7730 


2 


.3 


7594 


Taken tranquilizers 


Yes 


31 


4.9 


237 


28 


4.9 


214 


No 


3 


.3 


7837 


3 


.3 


7697 
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Table 13 {continued) 





All respondents 


Veridical respondents 


Use or participation in last twelve months 


% 


SE{%) 


n 


% 


SE{%) 


n 


Taken steroids 


Yes 


40 


6.8 


140 


36 


7.4 


121 


No 


3 


.3 


7931 


3 


.3 


7787 


Taken hallucinogens 


Yes 


21 


3.2 


376 


19 


3.2 


349 


No 


3 


.4 


7700 


2 


.3 


7563 


Taken amphetamines 


Yes 


21 


2.6 


485 


19 


2.6 


449 


No 


2 


•3 


7590 


2 


.3 


7462 


Sold marijuana or other drugs 
Yes 


28 


3.2 


491 


27 


3.2 


451 


No 


2 


.3 


7585 


2 


.3 


7461 


Smoked marijuana 


Yes 


11 


1.2 


1553 


10 


1.2 


1454 


No 


2 


.3 


6520 


2 


.3 


6455 


Used smokeless tobacco 
Yes 


20 


3.4 


357 


18 


3.3 


328 


No 


3 


.3 


7720 


3 


.3 


7585 


Smoked cigarettes 


Yes . - 


-7 


.8- 


2773 


- 6 


-.7 


2614 


No 


2 


.3 


5288 


2 


.3 


5283 


Drunk beer, wine, or "hard" liquor 


Yes 


6 


.7 


3578 


6 


.7 


3425 


No 


1 


.2 


4478 


1 


.2 


4467 



Note. Veridical respondents are those with high scores on the Veridicality index. % = 
weighted percentage of respondents carrying a hidden weapon in last twelve months, SE(%) = 
standard error of the estimated percentage taking the complex design and nonresponse 
adjustments into account, n = unweighted number of respondents. 



uncommon than heroin (1 .6% report the use of heroin). For many of the drug use subgroups in 
Table 13 the ns are small and standard errors for the estimated percentages are therefore large. 

Popular media accounts of why students carry hidden weapons sometimes emphasize fear as 
an explanation. This possibility is examined in Table 14, which shows the percentage of students 
who report having carried a concealed weapon according to the level of fear they express that 
they will be hurt or bothered at school. Students who are fearful are somewhat more likely to 
carry a hidden weapon, but the association is not a strong one. 

An Unexamined Issue 

In this chapter we have examined a number of individual-level correlates of gang 
participation. We have not, however, examined what distinguishes gang members from 
nonmembers in the same communities. Some of the differences observed may be due to 
demographic or social differences in neighborhoods with and without gangs. 

Table 14 

Percentage of Secondary Students Reporting That They Have Carried a Hidden Weapon 

Other Than a Pocket Knife in the Last Twelve Months by Level of Fear of Being Bothered in 
School 



Afraid that someone will hurt or bother 
at school 


All respondents 


Veridical respondents 


% 


SE{%) 


n 


% 


SE(%) 


n 


Males 


Sometimes or almost always 


15 


1.0 


2615 


14 


1.0 


2494 


Almost never 


11 


.7 


4963 


11 


.7 


4801 


Females 


Sometimes or almost always 


5 


.8 


2576 


4 


.8 


2514 


Almost never 


3 


.4 


5485 


3 


.3 


5385 



Note. Veridical respondents are those with high scores on the Veridicality index. % = 
weighted percentage, SE (% ) = standard error of the estimated percentage taking the complex 
design and nonresponse adjustments into account, n = unweighted number of respondents. 
Probability of the difference in the percentage carrying weapon for the greater and lesser fear 
groups among veridical boys = .002; among girls the corresponding probability =.051. 
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6. Schools and Gang Problems 



Surveys of police agencies and media reports imply that gang problems are concentrated in 
certain locations - not distributed uniformly throughout the United States (Miller, 2001). One 
would expect gang problems to be greater in some locations than others and in some schools than 
in others. 

Principals’ Reports of Gang Problems 

Principals were asked to report whether gangs are a problem in their schools and in their 
communities. 3 Overall, 36% of principals reported that gangs are a problem in their communities 
(see Table 15). Almost two-thirds (65%) of urban principals report that gangs are a problem in 
their communities, over a third (36%) of suburban principals report that gangs are a community 
problem, and almost a fifth (19%) of rural principals report that gangs are a problem in the 
community. An estimated 34,545 schools are located in communities with gang problems 
according to principal report. About half of these - 17,146 schools - are located in urban areas. 

The number and percentage of principals who report that gangs are a problem in their 
schools is astonishingly low in view of the much more frequent reporting of community gang 
problems. Overall, only 5.4% of schools have gang problems according to principal reports. 
Middle and high school principals are more likely to report that gangs are a problem in the 
school (8.8% and 8.4%) than are elementary school principals (3.4%). An estimated 5,350 
schools have gang problems according to principal report. Most of these (3,269 schools) are 
middle or high schools. 

Relation of Principal Reports of Gang Problems to School and Community 
Characteristics 

Information about the community and other characteristics of schools in which principals 
reported the existence of a gang problem is summarized in Table 16. The table shows odds 
ratios. Continuous variables are all rescaled as unit variance deviation scores ( z scores) so that 
the odds ratios tabled are those associated with an increase of one standard deviation in the 
school or community characteristic. For categorical variables, the category with which the tabled 
categories is contrasted is named in the table. 



3 See the chapter on research methods for wording of the questions and the definition of gang 
with which principals were presented. 
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Table 15 

Estimated Number and Percentage of Schools for Which Gangs are a Problem in the School or in the Community 
According to the School s Principal 

Problem in the school 3 Problem in the community 15 
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gang problems in school are reported is significantly higher for high schools and middle schools than for elementary 
schools. 

b Percentage of schools for which principals report gangs in the community differs significantly for each location. 
Percentages reported for gangs in the, community do not differ significantly by school level. 



Table 16 

Principals ’ Indication That a School Has a Gang Problem: Odds Ratios for Community and School 
Characteristics 



Community or school characteristic 


N 


Exp(B) 


95% Cl 


P 


Community (z) 














Concentrated poverty and disorganization (trimmed) 


602 


1.13 


.84 


- 


1.52 




Urbanicity 


602 


1.36 


.99 


- 


1.86 


.06 


Immigration and crowding (trimmed) 


602 


1.48 


1.18 


- 


1.88 


<001 


Auspices (contrasted with Catholic) 


624 












Public 




4.09 


.55 


- 


30.35 




Private 




.92 


.06 


- 


15.11 




School demographics (z) 














Enrollment size 


624 


1.34 


1.03 


- 


1.73 


.03 


Preponderance Black students 


469 


1.10 


.82 


- 


1.49 




Preponderance Hispanic students 


469 


1.73 


1.37 


- 


2.19 


<001 


Preponderance Black teachers 


383 


1.18 


.90 


- 


1.56 




Preponderance Hispanic teachers 


383 


1.41 


1.12 


- 


1.76 


<01 


School location (contrasted with rural) 


624 












Urban 




2.51 


1.21 


- 


5.21 


.01 


Suburban 




1.23 


.54 


- 


2.80 




School level (contrasted with high) 


624 












Elementary 




.41 


.16 


- 


1.05 


.06 


Middle 




.91 


.47 


- 


1.73 




School climate, teacher reports (z) 














Classroom order 


370 


.67 


.48 


- 


.93 


.02 


Victimization 


370 


1.57 


1.14 


- 


2.15 


<01 


Safety 


368 


.63 


.45 


- 


.88 


<.01 


Organizational focus 


370 


.64 


.46 


- 


.90 


.01 


Administrator leadership 


370 


.58 


.42 


- 


.79 


<001 


Planning 


370 


1.04 


.74 


- 


1.44 




Morale 


370 


.57 


.40 


- 


.81 


.002 


Principal reports (z) 














School selectivity 


530 


.80 


.51 


- 


1.24 




Magnet for problem students 


534 


1.36 


1.01 


- 


1.82 


.04 


Conscientiousness 


614 


1.02 


.75 


- 


1.38 





measured as standard scores (signified by (z) in the variable label) the odds ratio gives the change in odds 
of the principal indicating the school has a gang problem associated with a 1 standard deviation increase 
in the characteristic. For categorical school characteristics (auspices, location, and level) the odds ratio 
gives the odds of the principal indicating a gang problem relative to private, rural, and high schools, 
respectively. 95% Cl = 95% confidence interval for the odds ratio. No weighting is used; p levels 
assume simple random sampling. 
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Community Characteristics 



The first panel in Table 16 shows the relations between community characteristics and 
school gang problems. Concentrated Poverty and Disorganization, Urbanicity, and Immigration 
and Crowding are factor-based scores for community characteristics derived from 1990 census 
data by Simonsen (1998). Simonsen matched school zip codes with census data for zip code 
areas and developed three factor-based measures. G D. Gottfredson et al. (2000) described the 
factors as follows: 

(1) Concentrated Poverty and Disorganization [is] marked by receipt of public 
assistance income, high ratio of households with children female-headed to children 
households with husband and wife present, a high proportion of households below 
median income, a high ratio of persons below 1 .24 times the poverty income level to 
persons above that level, high numbers of divorced or separated persons relative to 
married persons with spouse present, high male and female unemployment, and a low 
proportion of owner-occupied housing units. (2) Urbanicity [is] marked by a high 
proportion of the population living in an urbanized area, large population size, and a high 
proportion of persons aged 25 years and over college educated. 4 (3) Immigration and 
Crowding [is] marked by a high ratio of households with five or more persons to other 
households and a low proportion of non-English language households. 

The first and third factors had long tails and marked skew. Their standard scores were 
trimmed to the range ±3.0. 

The Concentrated Poverty and Disorganization factor is not significantly related to the odds 
that the principal will indicate that the school has a gang problem (the confidence interval 
includes 1.0). The Urbanicity factor’s confidence interval also includes 1.0, but just barely. The 
Immigration and Crowding factor is related to gang problems according to principal report - an 
increase of one standard deviation on this factor is associated with an increase in the odds that 
the principal will indicate a gang problem equal to 1.48. Principals more often report school 
gang problems when the community has residential crowding and relatively many non-English 
speaking households. 

School Auspices 

The second panel in Table 16 shows the odds ratios for school auspices, with public and 
private schools contrasted with Catholic schools. Although the best estimate of the odds ratio is 
very high for public schools (the odds that a public school principal will indicate a gang problem 



4 Note that the Urbanicity factor score is not the same variable as the urban-suburban-rural 
classification. In the fourth panel of Table 16, urban and suburban locations are contrasted with 
rural location. In the first panel of Table 16, the odds ratio reflects the change in odds associated 
with a standard deviation’s increase in the Urbanicity score. 
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in school is more than four times the odds that a Catholic school principal will indicate a gang 
problem), the confidence intervals for the odds ratios for school auspices are very wide and 
include 1.0. 

School Demographic Composition 

The third panel in Table 16 shows odds ratios for school demographic characteristics. The 
odds that a principal will indicate that the school has a gang problem are greater if it is a large 
school, has a high percentage of students who are Hispanic, or a high percentage of teachers who 
are Hispanic. 

School Location and Level 

As was observed earlier in Table 15, Table 16 shows that the odds that a principal of an 
urban school will indicate a school gang problem is 2.5 times the odds that a principal of a rural 
school will indicate a school gang problem. The odds that an elementary school principal will 
indicate a gang problem is .4 the odds that a high school principal will indicate a problem. 

School Climate According to Teacher Reports 

Several measures of school climate are based on averaged reports from teacher surveys. 
These measures are described in the following accounts: 

Classroom Order is a 14-item scale from a research edition of the Effective School Battery. 
The scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of .92 in the present 
research and an estimated school-level reliability (X) for the average school of .79. In high 
scoring schools, teachers report that students pay attention in class, do not damage or destroy 
property, and that little disruptive classroom behavior occurs. 

Victimization is an 8-item scale from the Effective School Battery (G. D. Gottfredson, 

1999a; scoring is reversed for this scale labeled Personal Security in the Effective School 
Battery). The scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of .61 in the 
present research and an estimated school-level reliability (A.) for the average school of .72. In 
high scoring schools, teachers report that they experience damage to personal property, being 
attacked, or receiving obscene remarks or gestures or threats. 

Safety is an 8-item scale from the Effective School Battery (G. D. Gottfredson, 1999a). The 
scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of .94 in the present research 
and an estimated school-level reliability (A) for the average school of .75. In high scoring 
schools, teachers report that their classrooms and other places in the school are safe. 

Organizational Focus is a 16-item scale (G. D. Gottfredson, 2000; G. D. Gottfredson & 
Holland, 1997) measuring the extent to which the goals and expectations in an organization are 



clear and well defined. The scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of 
.94 in the present research and an estimated school-level reliability (A.) for the average school of 
.86. In high scoring schools, teachers report that the school clearly signals to faculty and staff 
what performance is expected, that everyone understands what behavior will be rewarded in the 
school, and that rules and procedures are not ignored. 

Administrator Leadership is a 12-item scale from the Effective School Battery (G. D. 
Gottfredson, 1999a). The scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of .84 
in the present research and an estimated school-level reliability (A.) for the average school of .88. 
In high scoring schools, teachers report that there is little administrator-teacher tension in the 
school, that the principal is a good representative of the school before the superintendent and the 
board, and that the principal is open to staff input. 

Planning is a 9-item scale from the Effective School Battery (G. D. Gottfredson, 1999a). 

The scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of .62 in the present 
research and an estimated school-level reliability (A.) for the average school of .84. In high 
scoring schools teachers report that they often work on a planning committee with other teachers 
or administrators, that the principal plans effectively, and that the faculty are innovative. 

Morale is an 1 1-item scale from the Effective School Battery (G. D. Gottfredson, 1999a). 
The scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of .81 in the present 
research and an estimated school-level reliability (A.) for the average school of .88. In high 
scoring schools teachers feel their ideas are listened to and used and that faculty are enthusiastic 
and cohesive. 

The second panel up from the bottom of Table 16 shows that all of these school climate 
measures except the Planning scale are associated with the odds that the principal will report that 
gangs are a problem in the school. 5 The odds that the principal will report a gang problem in the 
school are lower in schools with orderly classrooms (Classroom Order scale), where teachers say 
the school is safe (Safety scale), where the environment is focused on clear goals and 
expectations (Organizational Focus scale), where teachers view the principal as a good leader 
(Administrator Leadership), and where esprit de corps prevails (Morale scale). The odds that the 
principal will report a gang problem are greater in schools where teachers experience high levels 
of personal victimization (Victimization scale). 

School Selectivity and Principal Personality 

Selectivity is a 5-item scale developed for the present research. The scale had an internal 
consistency coefficient (a) of .8 1 . Scores are based on the reports of a single individual - the 
school’s principal in the phase 1 principal questionnaire. High scoring schools influence who 



5 The sample sizes for climate measures are lower than for other groups of variables because only 
secondary schools were surveyed and not all of those schools participated in teacher surveys. 
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attends the school through the use of admission fees or tuition, scholarships or tuition waivers, 
selective admissions practices (e.g., high test scores, good conduct, high grades, or other entry 
requirements), student recruitment programs, or have preferences for the students admitted 
(religion, faith, culture, ethnicity, or political inclination). 

Magnet for Problem Students is a 3-item scale developed for the present research. The scale 
has an internal consistency coefficient ( a ) of .8 1 . Scores are based on the reports of a single 
individual - the school’s principal in the phase 1 principal questionnaire. High scoring schools 
have students assigned to them who have behavior or adjustment problems, academic or learning 
problems, or who are under court or juvenile services supervision. 

Conscientiousness is a 20-item self-report personality measure adapted from Goldberg’s 
(1992) markers for the "Big-5" personality dimensions. Completed by the school’s principal, the 
scale has an internal consistency coefficient ( a ) of .90. High scoring principals describe 
themselves as careful, organized, and not careless or negligent. 

The final panel in Table 16 shows that confidence intervals for the School Selectivity and 
Conscientiousness scales include 1 .0, but that schools scoring high on the Magnet for Problem 
Students scale more often have gang problems according to the principals’ reports. Schools 
which are assigned many students displaying problem behavior or academic difficulties or who 
are under court or juvenile services supervision more often have gang problems. 

Summary of Characteristics Related to Principals’ Reports of School Gang Problems 

Schools in which the principal reports a gang problem tend to have the following 
characteristics: 

• The community has residential crowding and relatively many non-English speaking 
households. 

• The school has a large enrollment. 

A high percentage of students or teachers are Hispanic. 

• The school has an urban location. 

• The school is not an elementary school. 

• The school has disorderly classrooms and the school is relatively unsafe. 

• Teachers experience a relatively great amount of personal victimization. 
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• The environment is not focused on clear goals and expectations, teachers do not view the 
principal as a particularly good leader, the faculty do not share a sense of esprit de corps. 

• Many students displaying problem behavior or academic difficulties or who are under 
court or juvenile services supervision are assigned to the school. 

Validity of Principals’ Reports 

Because of the incongruence between principals’ reports of gang problems in their 
communities and in their schools, additional analyses were performed to compare students’ 
reports of their own participation in gangs with principals reports of gang problems. For 
secondary schools in which student surveys were conducted, an additional source of information 
about gang problems in schools is student reports of their own gang membership. Any school in 
which 14.4% or more of students reported that they belonged to a gang in the past year (i.e., in 
the 1 0% of schools with the highest percentage) was classified as having a concentration of gang 
members in the school, and schools with smaller proportions of students being gang members as 
lacking a concentration of gang members. The cutting point for the percentage of student gang 
members was selected so that a reasonable person would (we believe) agree that the school 
certainly has a gang problem if so many students belong to a gang. 

Cross- tabulations of gang problems based on principal and student data are shown in Table 
17. The top panel shows the degree of agreement between principal reports of gang problems in 
the community and student gang concentration. Of the 34 schools with a student gang 
concentration, principals of 22 schools (65%) indicated a gang problem in the community. 
Cohen’s (1960) kappa (k) was calculated to provide a measure of greater-than-chance agreement 
between school classification based on principal and student data 6 and the phi coefficient (<p) was 
also calculated. For agreement between principals’ report of community gang problems and 
student gang concentration, k= .14 (<p= .19) so only 14% of the greater-than-chance possible 
agreement was observed. The bottom panel shows the degree of agreement between principal 
reports of gang problems in the school and student gang concentration. Of the 34 schools with a 
student gang concentration, principals of 7 (20%) indicated a gang problem in the school. For 
agreement between principals’ report of school gang problems and student gang concentration, k 
- .= .12 {(f>= .12) so only 12% of the greater-than-chance possible agreement was observed. 



6 Kappa is the ratio of greater-than-chance observed agreement to greater-than-chance possible 
agreement: rc= (f 0 -f c )/(N -f c ), were f 0 = frequency of observed agreement,^ = expected 
frequency of agreement, and N = the total number of observations. 
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Table 17 

Relation of Principal ' s Assessment of Gang Problems in School and in the Community to 
Gang Membership Concentration in the School 

Principal reports problem 

Student gang concentration in the school No Yes Total 



Gang problem in the community 3 



No 


168 


94 


262 


Yes 


12 


22 


34 


Total 


180 


116 


296 


Gang problem in the school 15 


No 


244 


25 


269 


Yes 


27 


7 


34 


Total 


271 


32 


303 



Note. Cell entries are frequencies (unweighted numbers) of schools. Bold underscored entries 
are frequencies for cells in which principal report and student data agree. Schools are 
classified as having a student. gang concentration of 14.4% or more of students in the sample 
reported that they belonged to a gang in the past year. 
z k= .14, <p= .19. 
b /r= .12, <p= .12. 



Relation of Rate of Student Gang Membership to School and Community 
Characteristics 



An alternative (or additional) perspective on the distribution of gang problems in schools can 
be obtained from an examination of rates of gang membership derived from student reports. 7 A 
simple model of school-level student gang participation rates is shown in Table 18 and Figure 1. 
The model includes variables found to be correlated with gang participation rates. Community 
characteristics are treated as exogenous variables and the model provides a test of the 
incremental validity of school auspices (once community characteristics are controlled), student 



7 The distribution of percentage of students who report that they are gang members has a marked 
positive skew. Accordingly analyses are performed with the square root of the percentage of 
students reporting that they are gang members as the criterion variable. 
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Table 18 

Decomposition of Effects in a Simple School-Level Model of Student Gang Participation Rate 





r p /x f~l _ _ 




Contribution 




Predictor 


1 otai 

Association 


Total 


Direct 


Indirect 


Community 


Concentrated poverty and disorganization 


.25*** 


.25*** 


.09 


.16 


Foreign bom and crowding 


.15* 


.09 


.02 


.07 


Urban location 


.15** 


.00 


-.06 


.06 


School auspices 


Public 


.23*** 


.17** 


-.02 


.15 


Student assignment 


Magnet for problem students 


.17** 


.16** 


.14* 


.02 


School environment 


Student perceptions of safety 


_ 49 *** 


-.46*** 


-.46*** 


- 



school’s students who reported that they "belonged to a gang that has a name and engages in 
fighting, stealing, or selling drugs" in the past twelve months. 

* p < .05 
**/?<.01 
***/?<. 001 



assignment (once community characteristics and auspices are controlled), and finally school 
safety (once all other variables are statistically controlled). 

School Safety is a 13-item scale from the Effective School Battery (G. D. Gottffedson, 
1999a). The scale had an individual-level internal consistency coefficient (a) of .80 in the 
present research and an estimated school-level reliability (X) for the average school of .75. In 
high scoring schools students report that they almost always feel safe while in the school 
building, do not stay away from places in school because someone might hurt or bother them, 
and have not had to fight to protect themselves. Other variables in the model were described in 
the previous pages. 
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.99 




.98 

Figure 1. Path Coefficients in a Simplified School-Level Model of Gang Involvement Rates 



Community Characteristics 

All three of the factor-based scales measuring community characteristics are correlated with 
school gang participation rate. The largest correlation (.25) with gang participation rate is 
observed for the Concentrated Poverty and Disorganization scale, implying that rates of gang 
participation are greatest in schools located in communities where many households receive 
public assistance income, many children are in female-headed households, many households are 
in poverty, unemployment is high, and home ownership is low. 

According to the model, the influence of community characteristics on gang participation 
rate is mostly indirect. All three community measures are inversely related to student 
perceptions of school safety (which has a strong direct negative influence on gang participation 
rate according to the model). Concentrated poverty and disorganization has the largest direct 
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influence on student perceptions of safety (path coefficient = -.34), 8 but both the foreign-bom- 
and-crowding dimension and the urbanicity dimension have nontrivial influences on safety. 

Public Auspices 

Public schools have higher gang participation rates than do other schools (r = .23) and the 
association persists when community characteristics are statistically controlled (path or partial 
regression coefficient = .17). According to the model, the effects of public auspices on gang 
participation rates are indirect - mediated by student perceptions of school safety. 

Student Assignment 

Schools to which are assigned relatively many students displaying problem behavior, with 
educational difficulties, or who are under court or juvenile services supervision have higher rates 
of gang participation. According to the model, the effect of student assignment on gang 
membership rate is mostly direct. The correlation (.17) is reduced only slightly (to .14) when all 
other school characteristics are statistically controlled. 

Student Perceptions of Safety 

By far the largest correlation observed with school gang participation rates is student 
perceptions of school safety (r = -.49). A higher percentage of students belong to gangs in 
schools where students perceive the environment as unsafe. The application of statistical 
controls for all of the other predictors in the model reduces the association of school safety with 
gang membership rate only slightly (partial regression coefficient = -.46). 

Implications and Limitations of the Statistical Model 

The statistical model of school gang participation rates has a number of limitations shared 
with other survey-based research of this kind. The main limitations are as follows: (1) The 
criterion measure is based on a sample of each school’s students rather than a complete count. 

(2) It is possible that important causal variables may be omitted from the model; one or more of 
these may also be correlated with explanatory variables included in the model which could lead 
to an overestimate of the influence of variables examined in the model. (3) The model is non- 
recursive - assuming an implied causal ordering that is unidirectional whereas bi-directional 
influences are plausible. 



8 In figure 1, one asterisk signifies that the path (partial regression) coefficient is significantly 
different from zero at the p < .05 level, two asterisks signify that the path coefficient is 
significant at the/? < .01 level, and three asterisks signify that the coefficient is significant at the 
p < .001 level. 
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The third of these potential limitations seems most important. In the first chapter we 
discussed the role that threat and fear of violence are believed to foster gang development and 
cohesiveness by a number of gang researchers (Decker, 1996; Hagedom, 1988; Klein, 1971 ; 
Padilla, 1992). This understanding provides a rationale for the causal ordering assumed by the 
Figure 1 model - with perceived safety influencing gang participation rate. This same 
perspective, however, implies that it is entirely possible that the presence of a relatively large 
percentage of students who are gang members increases fear or leads to perceptions that the 
environment is unsafe. Put another way, gang presence may lead to perceptions of an unsafe 
environment. 9 

Whatever the causal ordering, the data and the statistical model implicate fear or perceptions 
of an unsafe environment as a part of the school "gang problem." If youths join gangs because 
they fear for their safety, then increasing the sense that the environment is safe may reduce gang 
membership rates. If, on the other hand, gang aggression produces a sense of threat (perceptions 
that the environment is not safe), this sense of threat is hypothesized by gang researchers cited 
above to lead to gang cohesiveness and recruitment. The principal practical implication of the 
model and data on perceptions of school safety and gang membership rates is that increasing the 
safety of the school environment may be helpful in reducing gang membership rate. Tests of this 
possibility appear warranted. 

An emphasis on school safety is also supported by the earlier examination of school 
characteristics associated with principals’ reports of school gang problems. High rates of teacher 
victimization and classroom disorder - along with low scores on the teacher Safety scale - were 
linked to school gang problems according to the principals’ reports. 

Finally, recall that in the individual-level examination of gang membership that personal 
feelings of safety was among the variables with incremental validity in explaining gang 
membership according to the statistical model of that process (see Table 7). The Table 7 results 



’Reciprocal influences may extend to community variables. Community characteristics are 
based on the 1 990 census whereas student surveys in which perceptions of safety were measured 
occurred in 1998. Despite the time lag in measurement of community characteristics and 
perceptions of school safety, it is possible that perceptions of school safety lead to community 
characteristics at least to some degree. This could occur in the following manner. It may be that 
chronically unsafe schools are perceived to be unsafe year after year, not only by the students 
who experience them but by the public, real estate agents, and prospective residents of 
communities. If these perceptions influence residential location decisions (by influencing either 
departures or arrivals), then they may influence community characteristics measured by census 
variables. If this process occurs over decades, then it could be a mistake to assume that the 
temporal ordering of measurement reflects the causal ordering of the process. A similar process 
could occur in which high rates of school or community gang problems could lead to the 
establishment or development of schools that are magnets for students displaying problem 
behavior. 
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showed that individuals who feel unsafe are more likely to belong to a gang. The ecological 
correlation of a safe environment with rate of gang membership observed in Table 18 implies 
that higher rates of gang participation are found in places that are unsafe. The associations 
between principal reports of gang problems and teacher victimization rates and school safety 
reported in Table 16 also imply that gang problems occur in places that are unsafe. 



7. School-Based Gang Prevention and Intervention 

Programs 



In this chapter we shift attention to the number and nature of gang prevention and 
intervention programs. In subsequent chapters we report on an assessment of the quality of 
school-based gang programs and on the degree of exposure to prevention programs by gang 
participants and others. 

Number and Types of Programs 



We estimate that there are 803,000 programs, activities, or arrangements operating in the 
nation’s schools that are intended to reduce or prevent gang participation. To be designated a 
gang prevention or intervention activity, the activity must have been named by the principal as a 
program or activity intended to reduce or prevent problem behavior or to promote a safe and 
orderly environment and the respondent describing the activity or program had to indicate that it 
had the specific objective of reducing or preventing gang participation or that it was targeted at 
gang members. Gang programs may have additional objectives and additional target groups as 
well, of course. 

A gang prevention program is defined as a program, activity, or arrangement that is intended 
to reduce or prevent gang participation whether or not it is targeted specifically at gang members. 
There are an estimated 782,000 such programs operating in the nation’s schools. A gang 
intervention program is defined as a program, activity, or arrangement that targets gang members 
regardless of its specific objectives. There are an estimated 160,000 such programs operating in 
the nation’s schools. 1 

Prevention Programs 

Table 19 shows what types of activity compose the large amount of gang prevention activity 
in terms of the taxonomy of program types introduced in the second chapter. Almost half of the 
gang prevention programs (49%) involve direct services to students and families. The most 
common kind of gang prevention program involves prevention curriculum, instruction or 
training, with an estimated 1 15,000 such programs in the nation’s schools or about 15% of all 
gang prevention programs. Other common direct service approaches to gang prevention are 
counseling (78,000 programs or 10% of all gang prevention programs) and recreation, 



'The total number of gang programs is less than the sum of the number of prevention programs 
and the number of intervention programs because, according to the definition used, a single 
program can be both a prevention and an intervention program. 
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Table 19 

Estimated Number and Percentage of Gang Prevention Activities in Schools, by Type of 
Activity 



Activity type Thousands 


SE{n) 


% 


SE(%) 


Direct services to students or families 


Prevention curriculum, instruction, or training 


115.4 


9.40 


14.8 


.96 


Counseling, social work, psychological or therapeutic 
interventions 


78.2 


6.32 


10.0 


.61 


Recreation, enrichment, or leisure 


60.0 


7.12 


7.7 


.76 


Services or programs for family members 


49.7 


5.75 


6.4 


.63 


Behavioral programming or behavior modification 


46.3 


5.12 


5.9 


.56 


Individual attention, mentoring, tutoring, coaching 


36.2 


5.01 


4.6 


.54 


Organizational or environmental arrangements 


Activity to change or maintain culture, climate, or 
expectations for behavior 


84.5 


8.38 


10.8 


' .83 


External personnel resources in classrooms 


69.1 


6.66 


8.8 


.69 


Improvements to intergroup relations or interaction between 
school and community 


51.4 


5.98 


6.6 


.62 


School planning structure or process - or management of 
change 


40.1 


5.18 


5.1 


.56 


Improved classroom organization and management methods 
or practices 


36.8 


5.10 


4.7 


.55 


Improved instructional methods or practices 


33.9 


5.26 


4.3 


.59 


Discipline or safety management activities 


Security or surveillance 


59.5 


5.98 


7.6 


.66 


Youth roles in regulating and responding to student conduct 


20.5 


3.02 


2.6 


.33 


All types 


781.8 


48.29 


100.0 


- 



Note. A gang prevention activity is one that aims to reduce or prevent gang involvement. 
Estimates are weighted to adjust for sampling probability and nonresponse. Standard errors 
take the complex sample and nonresponse adjustments into account. Unweighted number of 
gang prevention programs in the sample =1911. All estimates are from program provider 
surveys for the fourteen kinds of prevention or intervention activity about which providers 
were polled. 
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enrichment or leisure programs (60,000 programs or 8% of all gang prevention programs). 
Behavioral programming or behavior modification, services or programs for family members, 
and individual attention activities such as mentoring, tutoring, or coaching are less common 
types of direct service programs. 

Two-fifths (40%) of gang prevention programs involve the organizational or environmental 
arrangements detailed in the second panel of Table 19. The most common type of organizational 
or environmental program involves efforts to develop or maintain a distinctive culture or climate 
for interpersonal exchanges. There are an estimated 84,500 such programs or 1 1% of all gang 
prevention programs. The next most common organizational or environmental gang prevention 
program type entails the use of external personnel resources in classrooms, with 69,000 such 
programs or 9% of all gang prevention programs. About 5 1 ,000 programs involve activity to 
improve intergroup relations or interactions between the school and the community (about 7% of 
all gang prevention programs). The use of a school planning structure or a process for the 
management of change, improved classroom organization and management practices, and 
improved instructional practices are additional organizational or environmental approaches for 
preventing gang participation that are used less frequently than other types. 

Ten percent of gang prevention programs involve discipline or safety management activities. 
Security or surveillance programs are common, with about 60,000 such programs (about 8% of 
all gang prevention programs). Youth roles in regulating and responding to student conduct 
(e.g., peer mediation) are relatively uncommon, with about 20,000 such programs (3% of all 
gang prevention programs). 

Intervention Programs 

Information about programs that intervene with gang members is summarized in Table 20. 
The distribution of gang intervention program types differs from that for gang prevention 
programs. Almost two thirds of gang intervention programs (66%) involve direct services to 
students or families. 

The top panel in Table 20 shows that counseling, social work, psychological or therapeutic 
interventions are the most common type of gang intervention program, with about 33,000 such 
programs or 20% of all gang intervention programs. About 20,000 gang intervention programs 
involve curriculum, instruction, or training (13% of all gang intervention programs). Almost as 
many - 19,000 gang intervention programs or 12% of programs - involve services for family 
members. Almost 1 7,000 school-based gang intervention programs involve behavioral 
programming or behavior modification (10% of intervention programs). Individual attention 
activities (such as mentoring, tutoring, or coaching) and recreation, enrichment or leisure 
activities are used less often as gang intervention approaches. 

About a third (33%) of school-based gang intervention programs involve organizational or 
environmental arrangements. The most common of these are programs that develop or maintain 
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Table 20 

Estimated Number and Percentage of Gang Intervention Activities in Schools, by Type of Activity 
Activity type Thousands SE(n) % SE(%) 



Direct services to students or families 



Counseling, social work, psychological or therapeutic interventions 


32.7 


4.15 


20.5 


2.50 


Prevention curriculum, instruction, or training 


20.1 


3.93 


12.6 


2.15 


Services or programs for family members 


18.9 


3.75 


11.8 


2.24 


Behavioral programming or behavior modification 


16.7 


3.44 


10.4 


1.86 


Individual attention, mentoring, tutoring, coaching 


8.7 


2.23 


5.4 


1.26 


Recreation, enrichment, or leisure 


8.0 


2.72 


5.0 


1.52 


Organizational or environmental arrangements 


Activity to change or maintain culture, climate, or expectations for 
behavior 


16.8 


3.63 


10.5 


2.05 


Improvements to intergroup relations or interaction between school 
and community 


15.9 


3.63 


10.0 


1.94 


Improved instructional methods or practices 


13.1 


4.02 


8.2 


2.25 


Improved classroom organization and management methods or 
practices 


6.2 


2.10 


3.9 


1.21 


Discipline or safety management activities 


Youth roles in regulating and responding to student conduct 


2.6 


.95 


1.7 


.59 


All types 


159.7 


16.27 


100.0 


- 



Note. A gang intervention activity is defined as a program the activities of which are directed at youths 
who are gang members. Estimates are weighted to adjust for sampling probability and nonresponse. 
Standard errors take the complex sample and nonresponse adjustments into account. Unweighted number 
of gang intervention programs in sample = 411. All estimates are from program provider surveys for the 
eleven kinds of prevention or intervention activity about which providers were polled. Respondents were 
asked whether activities target gang members for 1 1 of the 14 discretionary program categories - 
excluding school planning, external personnel in classrooms, and security or surveillance. 

a distinctive culture or climate for interpersonal exchanges - about 17,000 programs or 10% of 
all gang intervention programs. Programs that involve improving intergroup relations or 
interaction between the school and the community are also common withTabout 16,000 programs 
of this type (10% of all intervention programs). 

Few programs fall in the final group of program types - discipline and safety management 
activities. 2 The creation of youth roles in regulating or responding to student conduct (such as 
peer mediation programs) as an approach to gang intervention are the basis for an estimated 
2,600 school based gang intervention programs (about 2% of all intervention programs). 



2 Survey respondents were not asked if school planning, external personnel in classrooms, and 
security or surveillance programs target gang members. 
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8. Assessment of Program Quality 



In many areas of endeavor it is customary to expect work to meet certain standards. For 
example, in housing construction, building codes require that 2" by 4" studs be placed 16" on 
center, that foundations or footings extend 30" below grade, that drain pipes fall !4" per foot, and 
that cleanouts be provided at least once per 100' of horizontal drainage pipe. Building inspectors 
check to see that builders comply with these standards. In highway construction, standards may 
require that the concrete used in pavement have a compressive strength of 4000 psi, specify the 
slab thickness, and minimum placement temperatures for joint sealants. In business, company 
travel policies may require the use of coach air transportation, that receipts for expenditures over 
$25 be attached to travel vouchers, and that travel vouchers be submitted within a certain time 
period and signed by the traveler. In hospitals standards promulgated by the Joint Commission 
on Accreditation of Healthcare Organizations require health care personnel to ask all patients if 
they are in pain and to obtain a rating of pain intensity on a scale that is used consistently in the 
organization and by persons of all disciplines (e.g., a 0-10 scale). In aviation, standard operating 
procedures require pilots to complete a checklist to ensure that all precautions and actions to 
promote a safe flight have been taken. In medicine it is common practice to specify the 
medication, dose, mode, frequency, and duration of administration. 

In all of these examples, the assessment of the quality of an intervention is relatively 
straightforward. A building inspector can measure whether studs are placed on 16" centers and 
whether a drain pipe has the required fall. A highway construction inspector can extract a core 
from the poured pavement to determine slab thickness and compressive strength. A company’s 
comptroller can review travel vouchers to see if they contain required documentation and 
signatures - and an auditor can sample financial records to measure the extent to which 
documentation requirements have been complied with. Hospital visitors can review patient 
progress notes to determine whether admitting personnel inquired about pain and documented 
pain intensity. Insurance or aviation authorities can review documentation to determine if pilots 
used checklists. And a researcher can assess patient compliance with a medical treatment by 
examining data on the patient consumption of medication, measuring dose, mode, frequency, and 
duration. 

In education and many social service fields, however, standards for what the intervention is 
to be are not spelled out. Educators and prevention workers talk about providing "counseling," 
or "instruction," or "peer mediation" or "mentoring" without spelling out clearly what is to be 
done let alone to whom, how often, how much, or how long it is to be done. To be sure, 
education is not alone in its neglect of implementation standards. Physicians often recommend 
to patients that they go on a diet or cut back on their food intake without specifying what 
obviously must be specified to be clear about the prescription: how many calories a day are to be 
consumed for how many days and what specific target weight is to be maintained. Some weight 
loss programs, e.g., Weight Watchers, are much clearer than the typical physician in this regard. 
But in education it is rare indeed to hear a teacher say something like the following to a student 
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who has fallen behind: "Do an hour of multiplication practice a day using this workbook, six 
days a week, for the next six months and you should be able to raise your grade from a C to an 
A." 



It appears that those who design, select, or implement gang and delinquency prevention 
programs may often fail to consider issues of treatment dose or intensity. Why else might one 
pursue a six or twelve lesson course of instruction to prevent gang participation when the 
intensity of this intervention is so puny compared to the amount of peer influence and the day in 
and day out experience in a community that may lead towards gang participation? Why else 
might one conduct as a gang prevention activity an after school recreation program that provides 
supervision, safety, and constructive activity to a handful of youths who choose to attend when 
the vast majority of young people - including those most likely to get into trouble - do not attend 
or attend sporadically? Any program to prevent gang participation that is potentially effective 
can be rendered ineffective if it is poorly implemented, partially implemented, sporadically 
implemented, implemented for only a few of the persons who should benefit from it, or not 
implemented at all. 

Measures of Program Quality 

In the present research we required measures of intervention quality for a broad range of 
prevention and intervention programs or activities. To the extent possible, we sought to devise 
measures that could be applied across the different types of programs in the taxonomy introduced 
in the first chapter. In this section we describe the measures devised for the present research. 

Some of the measures are intended to assess the technical quality with which interventions 
are implemented. This includes the extent to which the interventions make use of best practices 
with respect to methods used or program content and the intensity of the interventions. One 
measure - level of use by school personnel - measures the extent of use or application of the 
program or activity. A third set of measures assesses the degree of student exposure. This 
includes the duration of the intervention or activity, frequency of student participation, 
proportion of students exposed or participating, and ratio of providers to students in the school. 

Best Practices 

For some kinds of prevention programs (particularly instructional and cognitive-behavioral 
instructional, classroom management and instruction, and behavior modification programs) there 
are bodies of literature describing the interventions that have been applied in research or 
evaluation studies. But even in areas where there is extensive research there is usually no clear 
basis for deducing quality factors. Put another way, researchers have generally not conducted 
research that systematically varies specific facets of intervention in a way that would allow the 
deductive identification of effective facets. Instead, a variety of program models have been 
applied, and for the most part it is necessary to observe the features of more and less effective 
instances of programs to induce the features that constitute best practice. 
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Behavioral programming or behavior modification is an example of a well understood type 
of intervention. These interventions use feedback or punishment to decrease undesired behavior 
or feedback or rewards to increase desired behavior. The principles underlying these behavioral 
interventions are well described (e.g., Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey, 1995). 

Because the essentials of behavior modification are so well known, it is straightforward to 
obtain information about the quality of implementation. For instance, an essential feature of 
effective behavioral programs is that they identify and monitor or "track" specific kinds of 
behavior over time. Another essential feature is the establishment of a baseline; this is done so 
that whether or not the intervention is effective is relatively unequivocal from the tracking 
information. Specific behavioral goals and specified responses to specified behavior are features 
of high quality behavioral programming. Effective behavioral interventions fade reinforcers 
once behavior has been changed. 

Other kinds of activities have a base of professional opinion about best practices but no 
cumulative research base about efficacy. The assessment of quality for these activities is limited 
to such things as whether treatment goals are established, whether clients agree to goals, and so 
on. For example, there is no cumulative body of research showing that school counseling, 
psychotherapeutic, or social work programs (excluding cognitive-behavioral instruction and 
behavior modification) prevent drug use, violence, or disruptive behavior. There is, however, a 
basis for professional judgment that defensible counseling, case management, or psychothera- 
peutic activity will involve the establishment of treatment goals, an assessment of the problems 
to be addressed, and so forth. For counseling, it is possible to observe practices taught as 
exemplary to derive the features that constitute best practices. The use of practices such as 
assessment, goal setting, and the development of treatment plans are among the elements that 
may be judged to represent best practices. In these cases, making inferences about program 
quality is based more on professional judgment, plausibility, and rational analysis than on a 
cumulative body of evidence from research. 

Some kinds of activities have no research base nor a base of professional opinion about best 
practices. For example, there is no cumulative body of research showing that recreational 
activities prevent gang participation, drug use, violence, or disruptive behavior. There is no body 
of research demonstrating what recreational program practices are indicated, what the best 
methods of delivery are, what recreational content is effective and so on. There is no research 
establishing dosages at which recreation produces measurable effects. Furthermore, there is no 
body of professional opinion about essential or desirable features of recreational interventions. 
For example, we don’t find advice about such things as setting goals for recreation, whether 
participants should agree to goals or become formal members of groups, and so on. In these 
cases the assessment of quality is limited to such things as student exposure and amount of 
student participation. 

In developing questionnaires to obtain descriptions of the fourteen types of programs, we 
wrote questions that would obtain reports about whether best practices with respect to content 
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and with respect to methods were part of the sampled programs. For example, for behavior 
modification we asked if baselines for specific behavior were established, if behavior was 
tracked over time, if specific behavioral goals were specified, if reinforcements were faded once 
behavior was changed. The idea was to write questions that would allow a description of each 
program or activity, including in the description an account of the use of best practices {and 
practices that are not good) with respect to methods and content. For example, items were 
written in such a manner that respondents were able to indicate that they used practices that are 
inappropriate or represent a misunderstanding of how a method is applied. Some items were 
written to provide subtle "tests." That is, we attempted to compose assessment items for which 
the best response was not necessarily obvious to an individual who did not understand the 
principles of behavior modification. This is much the same way that multiple-choice 
achievement tests are constructed. For each question there is a correct answer and several 
plausible distracters. Two items of this kind from the behavioral programming or behavior 
modification questionnaire are shown in Table 21. The items evidently differ in difficulty, as 
81% of program implementers chose the correct response to the first item whereas only 51% 
chose the correct response to the second item. Programs described by the wrong answers are 
unlikely to be highly effective. 

Table 21 



Illustrative^ Items With Rightand Wrong Answers far a Behavior Modification Program 



Item 


% 

Marking 


Correct 

alternative 


What most often occurs when student behavior does not change 






when a behavior modification program is applied? (Mark one.) 


The program is discontinued 


4 




A nonbehavioral approach is tried 


6 




Different reinforcers or a different schedule are sought 


81 




The program is continued for a longer period of time 


9 

N= 255 




What usually occurs when the desired changes in student 


behavior rfo occur when a behavior modification program is 


— 


— 


applied? (Mark one.) 






The program is adjusted so that a reward is given less 


51 




frequently or is more difficult for the individual to earn 


The program is discontinued 


10 




A nonbehavioral approach is substituted 


11 




The program is continued with no change 


28 

N= 253 





Note. Table shows raw (unweighted) frequencies of item responses. 
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After questionnaires were developed, the two authors independently identified for each 
program type those practices that research or professional practice imply are best practices. To 
do so, we read all items in all questionnaires and marked those items and the responses to those 
items that correspond to best practices. The judgmental standard applied was, "Would we 
recommend a program that did not have the features described by this response. For example, 
we judged that a behavior modification program must always monitor or track behavior for a 
period of time before trying to change it. In other cases the judgments were more lenient. For 
instance, we judged that a counseling intervention should sometimes, usually, or always include 
formal assessments to understand or diagnose the individual person or the situation, because 
informal observation or assessment may often provide an adequate basis for intervention 
planning. There was a high degree of congruence between the judgments of the two authors; 
when we did not initially agree we resolved the difference through discussion or reference to 
literature. 

Table 22 shows how best practices with respect to content and method were measured for 
the most common type of gang prevention program - prevention curriculum, instruction or 
training. Table 23 shows how best practices were measured for behavioral programming, and 
Table 24 shows how best practices were measured for counseling, social work, psychological or 
therapeutic activity. Details of the measurement of best practices for each of the program types 
is provided in the Appendix, where the actual items used and an account of all of the response 
options are displayed. Scores on all best practices scales are the proportion of items for which 
the keyed answer was given, and they range from 0 to 1 . 

Number of Lessons or Sessions 

The number of lessons or sessions involved in a program was used as a measure of 
intervention intensity. Interventions that involve only a single lesson are expected to be 
considerably weaker than interventions that involve lessons that occur every day for a 1 80 day 
school year. The number of lessons/sessions concept does not apply to all intervention types, so 
data on this facet of activity was sought only for some program types. Because this variable has 
a marked positive skew, the natural log of the number was examined in some analyses. 

Frequency of Operation 

As a measure of extent of use for programs involving organizational or environmental 
arrangements and discipline or safety management activities, respondents’ indication of the 
frequency with which the program operates was examined. Scores range from 1 (special 
occasions once or twice a year), to 2 (for a portion of the school year), to 3 (continuously 
throughout the entire school year). Item wording was adapted for the different specific program 
types. 
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Table 22 

Assessment of Best Practices: Prevention Curriculum, Instruction or Training 



Methods 

1 . Instructors assess student mastery and re-teach material that has not been mastered. 

2. Groups are rewarded for group accomplishments 

3. Individuals are rewarded for their own achievement 

4. No special rewards are applied for student achievement (keyed response = No) 

5. Rewards, recognition, or evaluation criteria are not a part of this program (keyed response 
= No) 

6. Students are frequently recognized for the effort they expend 

7. Students are frequently recognized for their improvement over prior levels 

8. Students are frequently recognized for successful competition against students with 
similar levels of past performance 

9. Teachers usually avoid calling attention to the level of individual student performance 
(keyed response = No) 

10. The instructional methods involve any of the following strategies for increasing the 
amount of time in instruction: longer class periods, more class periods in the day devoted 
to instruction, better use of available classroom time, instructional day is extended, 
instruction occurs over the summer 

Content 

1 . Social influence (e.g., recognizing and resisting social influences to engage in 
misbehavior; recognizing and resisting risky situations, refusal or resistance skills 
training; assertiveness training) 

2. Social problem solving skills (e.g., identifying problem situations, generating alternative 
solutions, evaluating consequences, decision making) 

3. Self-management (e.g., personal goal-setting, self-monitoring, self-reinforcement, self- 
punishment) ' ~ " 

4. Attribution (e.g., attributing the cause of events or circumstances to ones own behavior - 
as in teaching students that poor grades are due to insufficient effort on the part of the 
student rather than the task being too difficult) 

5. Communication skills (e.g., interpreting and processing social cues, understanding non- 
verbal communication, negotiating) 

6. Emotional control (e.g., anger management, stress control) 

7. Emotional perspective taking (e.g., anticipating the perspectives or reactions of others) 
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Table 23 

Assessment of Best Practices: Behavioral Programming or Behavior Modification 



Methods 

1 . Different specific behavioral or educational goals are set for each individual or group 

2. The behavioral or educational plans involved in this program always include a method of 
monitoring or tracking the behavior over time 

3. Behavior is always monitored or tracked for a period of time before attempting to change 
it 

4. Specific behavioral goals are always a written part of each behavioral plan 

5. Specific rewards or punishments to be applied in response to specific behaviors are always 
made a written part of each behavioral plan 

6. Behavior is tracked and responded to by a behavior modifier daily or more often than 
daily 

7. When student behavior does not change when a behavior modification program is applied 
different reinforcers or a different schedule are sought 

8. When the desired changes in student behavior do occur when a behavior modification 
program is applied the program is adjusted so that a reward is given less frequently or is 
more difficult for the individual to earn 

Content 

1 . Individual behavioral or behavior modification programs (e.g., programs in which the 
behavior of an individual is monitored and reinforced) 

2. Token economy systems in which individuals earn tokens for meeting specified goals 

3. Individual education plans in which rewards or punishments in school are contingent on 
meeting individual educational goals 

4. Individual behavioral plans in which rewards or punishments in school are contingent on 
meeting individual behavioral goals 

5. Home-based backup reinforcement for individual behavior in school 

6. Group or classroom behavior modification programs in which the behavior of a group is 
monitored and reinforced 

7. Token economy systems in which all members of a group or classroom participate in a 
system of earning tokens, points, or scrip for the behavior of the group as a whole 
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Table 24 

Assessment of Best Practices With Respect to Methods: Counseling, Social Work, 

Psychological or Therapeutic Activity 

1 . Formal assessments are sometimes, usually, or always made to understand or diagnose the 
individual person or his or her situation 

2. A written diagnosis or problem. statement is always prepared for each participant 

3. Written treatment goals are always developed for each participating student 

4. The student usually or always agrees to a treatment plan contract 

5. A contract to implement a treatment plan is always agreed to by the client 

6. Individual goals depend on individual needs as indicated by assessment 

7. If referrals are made, the service provider is contacted to verify that service was provided, 
or the service provider is contacted periodically to monitor the client's progress 

8. The counseling or social work plans always include a method of monitoring or tracking 
student behavior over time 



Frequency of Staff Participation 

For some program types, frequency of staff participation provided a measure of extent of 
use. Scores range from 1 to 6 as follows: 1 = monthly or less frequently, 2 = 2 or 3 times a 
month, 3 = weekly, 4 = more than once a week, 5 = daily, 6 = more than once a day. 

Level of Use by School Personnel 

Level of use of a program, activity, or arrangement was viewed as a continuum following 
the conceptualization provided by Hall and Loucks (1977). The continuum ranges from no 
knowledge or awareness of an activity, through having acquired information or training, trying 
the activity, to using or applying regularly. Respondents indicated the level of use that 
characterized use of the practice in their school in response to the following item (adapted for 
each program type): 

Which of the following best describes the level of use of this in your 

school? {Mark one.) 

□ At least one person in the school knows something about it. (1) 

□ At least one person in the school has obtained information about it. (2) 

□ One or more persons has been trained in it. 



( 3 ) 



□ One or more persons is conducting this from time to time. (4) 

□ One or more persons is conducting this on a regular basis. (5) 

Level of use is important in assessing program quality because only programs at a relatively high 
point on this scale can possibly affect anything. 

Degree of Student Exposure 

Assessment of the degree of student exposure to preventive activity or interventions is 
important in assessing program quality, because programs to which students have little exposure 
are unlikely to make a big difference in outcomes for students. Four indicators of student 
exposure were examined - duration, frequency of student participation, proportion of students 
exposed or participating, and ratio of providers to students in the school. 

Duration. Activity duration is measured by the amount of time elapsed between the 
beginning and the end of the intervention. It is measured on a scale ranging from 1 to 7 as 
follows: 1 = less than a day, 2 = all completed in one day, 3 = all completed in about a week, 4 = 
all completed in about a month, 5 = all completed in less than half a school year, 6 = all 
completed in a school year, 7 = requires more than a school year to complete. Questions and 
response options for specific program types were adapted as necessary; when fewer response 
options were used responses were rescaled using this 1 to 7 scale. 

Frequency of student participation. Another measure of degree of student exposure is 
frequency of student participation for those students who do participate. Frequency of the typical 
student’s participation is placed on a scale of 1 to 6, where 1 = monthly or less often, 2 = 2 or 3 
times a month, 3 = weekly, 4 = more than once a week, 5 = daily, and 6 = more than once a day. 

Proportion of students exposed or participating. The ratio of the number of different 
students who participate in the program to the number of students in the school provides a third 
measure of degree of student exposure to the program or activity. This ratio was not available 
for the program type that involves youth participation in regulating discipline. For this category 
the ratio of disciplinary incidents handled by a student court or peer mediation to disciplinary 
incidents handled by student court, peer mediation, or the administration is used; and the ratio is 
better interpreted as a proportion of disciplinary proceedings involved in the program. 

Ratio of providers to students in the school. A final crude indicator of degree of student 
exposure is the ratio of persons implementing the program to the total number of students in the 
school. The ratio is natural log transformed because of its skewed distribution. 

A summary of the measures of program quality is provided in Table 25. 
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Table 25 

Summary of Measures of Program Quality 



Quality Measure 
Technical quality 

Best practices: methods 

Best practices: content 

Number of lessons/sessions 

Extent of use 

Frequency of operation 

Frequency of participation - staff 

Level of use by school personnel 

Degree of student exposure 
Duration 

Frequency of participation - students 
Proportion students exposed or participating 



Ratio of providers to students in the school 



Range of Responses 



0 to 1 Proportion of the identified best practices 
(methods) reportedly used in a particular 
activity or program. 

0 to 1 Proportion of the identified best practices 
(content) reportedly used in a particular 
activity or program. 

Write-in of the number (natural log of the number is 
also examined due to positive skew in the distribution 
of the number) 



1 Special occasions once or twice a year 

3 Continually throughout the year 

1 Monthly or less often 

6 More than once per day 

1 At least one person in the school knows 
something about it 

5 One or more persons is conducting activity on 
a regular basis 



1 Less than a day 

7 More than a full school year 

1 Monthly or less often 

6 More than once per day 

Generally, NJN ti where N t = number of students 
exposed or participating, and N s = number of students 
in the school. For the category "Youth Participation in 
School Decision Making," N c = disciplinary incidents 
handled by student court or peer mediation, and N s = 
disciplinary incidents handled by student court, peer 
mediation, or the administration. 

100(ln(jVp/N s + 1)), where N p = number of persons 
providing the service, and N s = the number of students 
in the school 
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A Summary Index of Quality 

Because there are so many specific measures of program quality, it seemed desirable to 
devise an overall summary index of program quality. Composing such an index is challenging in 
view of the variability in what can be measured across program types. It is also challenging 
because programs of different types may require different "dosages" or intensity to produce 
measurable effects. For example, our integration of the research literature evaluating prevention 
curriculum or instruction programs implies that effects are usually not substantial unless the 
intervention involves 16 or more lessons. In contrast, evaluations of improvements to 
instructional practices or methods that involve fewer than six weeks (30 days) usually seem to 
have minimal effects. And, the single evaluation suggesting substantial effects of a mentoring 
program involved weekly contact for a full year (about 52 sessions). Finally, composing such an 
index is challenging because measures of technical quality, extent of use, and student exposure 
tend to have small correlations with each other. Accordingly, a summary index will not 
constitute a homogeneous scale. Despite these difficulties, a summary index was constructed by 
depending on the dimensions or categories and decision rules described in Table 26. The score 
for any specific program or activity is the proportion of applicable criteria in Table 26 that the 
program meets or exceeds. A program with a summary index of activity quality equal to .70 
meets 70% of the quality criteria. 

Table 26 



Criteria Used to Compose Summary Index of Program or Activity Quality 



Dimension and category 


Criterion 


Best practices: methods (all program types) 


£ 70% or more of 
identified practices 


Best practices: content (all program types) 


£ 70% or more of 
identified practices 


Number of lessons/sessions 




Prevention curriculum, instruction, or training 


£ 16 sessions 


Mentoring 


£ 52 sessions 


Tutoring; Recreation, enrichment, leisure 


£ 26 sessions 


Improvements to instructional practices/methods 


£ 30 sessions 


External personnel resources for classroom 


2 25 sessions 


Frequency of operation (Culture, climate or expectations; 
Intergroup relations and school-community interaction; Planning 
structure or management of change; Security and surveillance) 3 


Continually throughout 
the year 


continued . . . 
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Table 26 ( continued ) 



Dimension and category 


Criterion 


Frequency of staff participation (Culture, climate or expectations; 
Intergroup relations and school-community interaction; Pieinning 
structure or management of change) 3 


At least 2-3 times per 
month 


Level of use by school personnel (all program types) 


One or more persons 
uses on a regular basis 


Duration 




Prevention curriculum, instruction, or training; Counseling, 
social work, psychological, or therapeutic activity; Tutoring; 
Recreation, enrichment, leisure 


Longer than a month 


Mentoring 


At least one school year 


Planning structure or management of change; Security and 
surveillance 


More than one full 
school year 


Frequency of student participation 




Culture, climate or expectations; Intergroup relations and 
school-community interaction; Planning structure or 
management of change 


At least 2-3 times per 
month 


Prevention curriculum, instruction, or training; Counseling, 
social work, psychological, or therapeutic activity; Mentoring, 
tutoring, coaching, apprenticeship; Recreation, enrichment, 
leisure; Services/programs for family members; External 
personnel resources for classroom 


At least weekly 


Improvements to instructional practices or methods 


More than once per week 


Behavioral programming or behavioral modeling; Security & 
surveillance 


At least daily 


Proportion of students exposed or participating 




Culture, climate or expectations; Intergroup relations and 
school-community interaction 


£ 70% of students 


Youth participation in discipline 


£ 1 0% or referrals 
handled by student court 
or through peer 
mediation 



Note. Not all dimensions contribute to the summary index for all program types. Index score 
is the proportion of criteria applicable to that program type that are met. 

“This criterion is not scored for programs of types other than those listed. 
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Outcomes of Quality Assessments 



Prevention Programs Involving Direct Services 

Results of the assessment of program quality for gang prevention programs involving direct 
services to students, families, or staff are shown in Table 27. The top left cell in Table 27 shows 
that the mean summary index of activity quality for gang prevention programs in the prevention 
curriculum, instruction, or training category is .63, that the standard error for this estimated 
proportion is .017, and that the estimate is based on reports for 246 programs. Readers should 
exercise caution in interpreting differences in this summary index for different program types - if 
they should attempt such comparisons at all. Notice, for example, that as there are no 
assessments of the use of best practices for recreation, enrichment, and leisure activity, the use of 
"best practices" is not a part of the summary index for this activity. Dashes in Table 27 indicate 
that the facet of quality was not assessed for that program type. 

\ 

The mean proportion of best practices (methods) used ranges from .35 for counseling to .54 
for behavioral programming among programs involving direct services to students, families, and 
staff. The programs involving counseling, social work, psychological or therapeutic activity on 
average use only 35% of the eight practices listed in Table 24. Put another way, about three of 
the eight practices listed in Table 24 characterize the typical counseling program. The reader 
may apply his or her own judgment to evaluate this average score for best practices. In the 
authors’ judgment, the average program is of poor quality. 

The highest mean proportion of best practices (methods) score is the .54 for behavioral 
programming, implying that 54% of the eight practices listed in the top panel of Table 23 are 
used by the average program. Put another way, about four of the eight practices listed in the top 
panel of Table 23 characterize the average behavioral program. Again, the reader may apply her 
or his own judgment to evaluate this average score for best practices. In our judgment, the 
average program teeters on the brink of poor quality. 

Similarly, the mean proportion of best practices (methods) score for instructional programs 
is .50, implying that half of the 10 practices listed in the top half of Table 22 are used by the 
average instructional program. Or, five of these ten practices characterize the average 
instructional program. This result implies that the average instructional program could certainly 
be improved by the use of better instructional methods. 

Best practices with respect to content were assessed only for prevention curriculum and 
behavioral programming. The average proportion of best practices (content) used is quite high 
(.88) for instructional programs, and the average behavioral program uses .64 of the best 
practices. This means that the average instructional program employed about six of the seven 
practices listed in the bottom panel of Table 22, and that the average behavioral program used 
about four and a half of the 7 practices listed in the bottom panel of Table 23. 
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Results for program intensity in Table 27 are more positive. The average curricular or 
instructional program involves 28 lessons, which is in the range of the intensity of programs that 
have been found to be effective in evaluation research. The average counseling prevention 
activity involves 1 3 sessions. The mean number of sessions for typical students who are 
involved in mentoring and recreational activities is high - both involve 44 sessions on average. 
The average family program involves 8 sessions. Because of the marked positive skew for the 
number of sessions/lessons, the mean is higher than the median for this variable. 

The level of use indicator implies that for most of the direct service program types, "one or 
more persons is doing it from time to time" characterizes the level of use (about a 4 on the 1 to 5 
scale explained earlier). The average mentoring/tutoring/coaching program achieves a higher 
level of use, and services for family members have a lower level of use. 

The average scores of around 5 for duration mean that the activities are completed in less 
than half a school year on average. The 5.45 duration score for mentoring means that the 
average mentoring program lasts between "less than half a year" (5) and a full school year (6). 

The highest average frequency of student participation is observed for behavioral 
programming; the mean = 3.98 implying that in the average behavioral program the typical 
program participant participates more than once a week. In contrast in the average family 
services program, the typical family participates about twice monthly. 

The proportion of students (or students’ families) exposed or participating ranges from a low 
of . 1 0 for family services to a high of .47 for curricular/instructional programs. Whereas the 
families of about one student in lO receive services from the average family program, almost half 
of all students participate in prevention curriculum, instruction or training. 

There are proportionately more providers of mentoring/tutoring/coaching per student in the 
school (about one for every 1 1 students) than there are providers of instructional programs (about 
one for every 50 students), but there are of course many fewer mentoring/tutoring/coaching 
programs than there are instructional/curricular programs (see Table 19). 

Prevention Programs Involving Organizational or Environmental Arrangements 

Results of the assessment of quality for prevention programs involving organizational or 
environmental arrangements are summarized in Table 28. The technical quality of interventions 
directed at improving classroom organization and management practices is relatively high with 
average scores implying that 77% of best practices (methods) and 74% of best practices (content) 
are used by the average classroom organization program. Improvements in instructional 
practices produce a relatively intense intervention with the average number of lessons/sessions of 
about 164. In contrast, the use of external personnel in the classroom produces a less intense 
intervention with an average of only 10 lessons/sessions. 
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Frequency of operation for these organizational or environmental programs tends to be 
extensive, with average scores ranging from 2.5 to 2.9 on a scale where 2 means a portion of the 
school year and 3 means throughout the entire school year. 

Average level of use scores range from about 4.0 to 4.7 on a scale where 4 means one or 
more persons conducts the activity from time to time and 5 means one or more persons conduct 
the activity regularly. Staff are not very frequently engaged in the activities of the typical 
program, with the average score for frequency of staff participation ranging from 2.6 to 3.1 
where 3 means weekly staff participation. Frequency of staff participation is highest (mean = 

3.1) for planning programs, for which the duration measure shows that the average planning 
program lasts more than an entire school year. 

These environmental programs have the potential to influence a large fraction of a school’s 
students. Programs creating a distinctive culture or climate for interactions on average involve or 
expose 70% of the schools’ students - a larger percentage than any other program type. At the 
other extreme, programs involving the use of external personnel in the classroom expose only 
3 1% of students to the program. 

Prevention Programs Involving Discipline or Safety Management Activities 

Results of the assessment of quality for discipline and safety management activities are 
presented in Table 29. The table shows that on average security and surveillance programs meet 
70% of the quality criteria. The score of .74 for best practices (methods) for security and 
surveillance programs means that the average program has written rules and procedures for over 
five of the following seven activities: parents visiting teachers, reporting intruders to the office, 
monitoring potential trouble spots (e.g., restrooms, cafeteria), monitoring during likely times of 
disturbance (e.g., dismissal, changing of classes), requirements that visitors carry passes, visitor 
sign-in, and visitor sign-out. 

Respondents generally indicate that security or surveillance activities operate continuously 
throughout the year (frequency of operation score = 2.91) although not all activities do so (the 
average score is less than 3.0). Somewhat surprisingly, the average program has a frequency of 
staff participation that is intermediate between weekly and more than once a week (frequency 
score = 3.6) and the level of use average implies that the average program is at a higher level 
than someone has been trained but below at least one person does this from time to time. 

The distributions for the quality measures for security and surveillance programs tend to 
have a negative skew. Almost a quarter of the programs (23.5%) meet all of the quality criteria 
and earn a summary index of 1 .0. But over a quarter of the programs (26.2%) meet half or fewer 
of the quality criteria. Figure 2 shows the distribution of scores on the summary index of 
program quality. In some schools with security programs, the programs are poor. Figure 3 
shows the distribution of scores on the level of use measure. Notice that the distribution is bi- 
modal (or tri-modal) with at least some persons operating the program on a regular basis in 
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Table 29 



Mean Technical Quality, Extent of Use, and Degree of Student Exposure for Gang Prevention Programs 
Involving Discipline or Safety Management Activities 









Program Type 








Security and Surveillance 


Youth Participation in School Discipline 


Quality indicator 


Est. 


SE 


n 


Est. 


SE 


n 


Summary index of activity quality 


.70 


.028 


159 


.68 


.062 


80 


Technical quality 


Best practices: methods 


.74 


.033 


157 


- 


- 


- 


Extent of use 


Frequency of operation 


2.91 


.048 


152 


2.72 


.110 


71 


Frequency of staff participation 


3.60 


.295 


91 


- 


- 


- 


Level of use by school personnel 


3.83 


.148 


156 


4.18 


.187 


80 


Degree of student exposure 


Duration 


6.21 


.230 


151 


- 


- 


- 


Frequency of student participation 


3.58 


.244 


122 


- 


- 


- 


Proportion of students exposed or 


- 


- 


- 


.34 


.080 


33 


participating 


Ratio of providers to students in 


- 


- 


- 


1.81 


.590 


70 



school [100 (In (ratio +1))] 

Note. Duration ranges from 1 (less than a day) to 7 (more than one full school year). Frequency of participation 
ranges from 1 (monthly or less often) to 6 (more than once a day). Level of use ranges from 1 (at least one person 
in school knows about activity) to 5 (one or more persons is conducting activity on a regular basis). Frequency of 
operation ranges from 1 (special occasions once or twice a year) to 3 (continually throughout school year). Est. =' 
weighted estimate, SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. 
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Summary Index of Activity Quality 



Figure 2. Percentage Distribution of Summary Index of Activity Quality for Security and 
Surveillance Programs Showing Marked Negative Skew: M= .70, Mdn = .80 
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Figure 3. Percentage Distribution of Level of Use Scores for Security and Surveillance Programs 
Showing Negative Skew: A/= 3.8, Mdn = 4.0. 



almost half of the programs (47.9%), but with a secondary peak at the level of someone has been 
trained, and a third minor peak at the level of at least one person knows about it. 

Intervention Programs Involving Direct Services 

A smaller number of programs are gang intervention programs - programs that directly 
target gang members. In broad terms, the quality of gang intervention programs resembles the 
quality of prevention programs. The most common type of gang intervention program involves 
counseling, social work, psychological, or therapeutic intervention. Table 30 shows that the 
summary index of activity quality for counseling interventions is .53 indicating that the average 
counseling intervention met 53% of the quality criteria for this type of program. On the more 
specific quality criteria, counseling interventions resemble (but often appear marginally stronger) 
than the prevention programs involving counseling (cf. Table 27). 

The quality measures for other direct service intervention program types also resemble the 
measures for prevention programs. Overall, the quality of intervention services to family 
members is marginally higher that prevention services to families and the quality of intervention 
programs involving mentoring or tutoring is marginally lower than this type of service in 
prevention programs overall. 
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Curricular gang intervention programs can be characterized as follows: 

One or more persons is conducting it from time to time', 

It employs 81% of the content elements identified as representing best practices; 

It employs 56% of the methods elements identified as representing best practices; 

It involves 39 sessions or lessons; 

It lasts about 23 weeks; 

Students participate once per week or slightly more often; 

42% of the school’s students participate or are exposed (obviously including other 

students in addition to gang members in most cases). 

The average intervention program involving services for family members resembles the 
quality of the average prevention program of this type, although duration of the intervention is 
somewhat longer on average. 

Intervention Programs Involving Organizational or Environmental Arrangements 

Average quality measures for gang intervention programs involving organizational or 
environmental arrangements are displayed in Table 3 1 . 3 In some respects the quality of gang 
intervention programs involving classroom organization and management, improvements to 
instructional methods, or the involvement of youths in school discipline is somewhat higher than 
gang prevention programs of the same type (cf. Table 28). 

Of the kinds of programs that have been the subject of research the typical activity 
implemented in schools does not compare favorably with the characteristics of effective 
programs. An exception is classroom organization and management interventions directed at 
gang members, which make use of a high proportion of best practices and are sometimes used 
regularly by school personnel; but this type of intervention is rarely used. 

Intervention Programs Involving Discipline or Safety Management Activities 

Average quality measures for the small number of gang intervention programs involving 
youth participation in school discipline (e.g., peer mediation programs) are shown in Table 32. 



Respondents were asked whether activities target gang members for 11 of the 14 discretionary 
program categories - excluding school planning, external personnel in classrooms, and security 
or surveillance. 
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Table 32 



Mean Technical Quality, Extent of Use, and Degree of Student Exposure for Gang Intervention 
Programs Involving Discipline or Safety Management Activities 





Youth Participation in 


School Discipline 


Quality indicator 


Est. 


SE 


n 


Summary index of activity quality 
Extent of use 


.86 


.085 


10 


Frequency of operation 


3.00 


- 


10 


Level of use by school personnel 
Degree of student exposure 


4.83 


.154 


10 


Proportion of students exposed or 
participating 


.23 


.148 


5 


Ratio of providers to students in school 
[100 (In (ratio + 1))] 


1.04 


.342 


10 



Note. Duration ranges from 1 (less than a day) to 7 (more than one full school year). Frequency 
of participation ranges from 1 (monthly or less often) to 6 (more than once a day). Level of use 
ranges from 1 (at least one person in school knows about activity) to 5 (one or more persons is 
conducting activity on a regular basis). Frequency of operation ranges from 1 (special occasions 
once or twice a year) to 3 (continually throughout school year). Est. = weighted estimate, SE = 
standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of activity descriptions. 

This small set of programs appears to be of high average quality. Note, however, that (a) only a 
tiny number (ten) of programs of this kind are found in our sample and (b) we do not have 
measures of technical quality (use of best practices or intensity in terms of number of sessions). 
Nevertheless, the average youth participation program meets 86% of the quality criteria, is 
operated continually throughout the year, has a high level of use by school personnel (4.8 on a 
scale of 1 to 5, where 5 means that at least one person conducts the activity on a regular basis). 

A relatively small percentage (23%) of the average school’s students participates in these 
programs, however. 

Summary 

In general, the characteristics of gang prevention and intervention programs found operating 
in schools does not compare favorably on average with the characteristics of programs that have 
been studied and found to produce evidence of effectiveness in research - insofar as comparisons 
are possible. This parallels the outcomes of an earlier examination (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 
2000) of school based delinquency prevention programs in general. Nevertheless there is great 
variation in the quality of programs found in schools, and the range of quality includes programs 
that appear sound and of high quality. There is clearly much room for improvement in the 
quality of gang prevention and intervention programs in schools. 
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9. Participation in Prevention or Intervention Activities by 
Gang Involved and Other Youths 



The link between delinquent behavior and school dropout is well established (Bachman, 
O’Malley, & Johnston, 1978; D. C. Gottfredson, 2001; G. D. Gottfredson, 1981). Young persons 
who engage in relatively much delinquent behavior are more likely than less delinquent 
individuals to drop out of school. The same literature has equally established a link between 
delinquent behavior and poor school attendance. Accordingly, we can be certain that some 
school-aged gang members have left school or are not in school and so cannot benefit from 
school-based gang prevention or intervention programs - and are not included in our sample. 

The extent to which school-based programs reach persons who are still in school and who 
are involved with gangs is an important question that we can examine with data from the present 
study. In middle and high schools we asked students to tell us whether they had participated in 
or been exposed to a variety of prevention or intervention activities or programs. The questions 
allow an examination of the extent of exposure to prevention activities using the same 
classification introduced in the first chapter. In addition we asked about participation in specific 
"brand name" programs (Drug Abuse Resistance Education or D.A.R.E, and Gang Resistance 
Education and Training or G.R.E.A.T), and about other school organizational, school 
compositional, and referral activities often directed at reducing problem behavior. 

Results showing rates of participation in different activities or programs for boys who are 
and are not gang members are presented in Table 33. Parallel results for girls are shown in Table 
34. For many types of activity or program, gang members participate or are exposed at lower 
levels than are non-members. Significantly smaller percentages of gang boys received 
instruction about ways to avoid getting involved in behavior such as fighting, drug use, or risky 
behavior; and significantly smaller percentages of boys participated in D.A.R.E. instruction. 

More gang involved boys and girls participated in G.R.E.A.T, but the difference is 
statistically significant only for girls. This is probably a product of the deliberate selection of 
schools with gang problems for the implementation of the G.R.E.A.T. program. Gang girls (but 
not gang boys) got significantly more advice or guidance about ways to avoid getting in trouble 
from a counselor, social worker or psychologist at school. 

Gang boys and girls are much less likely than non-gang boys and girls to have participated 
in events or activities outside the school. The difference is large (25% for boys and 24% for 
girls) and highly statistically significance. Gang members - boys and girls - less often report 
being in a class characterized by good classroom management and organization, which is 
reflected in such things as clear rules, good use of class time, and signals to signal transitions. 
Again the difference is large (22% for both boys and girls) and highly statistically significant. 
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Table 33 



Percentage of Males Reporting Participation in Activities or Programs This Year in School 
by Self-Reported Gang Involvement 





Gang involved 


Not involved 


This year at school . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Did you receive instruction in ways to avoid getting 
involved in problem behavior such as fighting, drug 
use, or risky behavior? 


39 


3.5 


547 


49 


.9 


6687 


Did someone chart vour behavior over time, help 
you set goals, and give you information about how 
close you were coming to the goal or give you 
rewards or punishment for your behavior? 


24 


2.6 


545 


28 


1.0 


6674 


Did you participate in Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (D.A.R.E.) taught by a police officer in 
your school? 


33 


3.4 


543 


40 


1.2 


6664 


Did you participate in Gang Resistance Education 
and Training (G.R.E.A.T.) taught by a police 
officer in your school? 


16 


3.0 


543 


11 


.9 


6664 


Did you get advice or guidance about ways to avoid 
getting into trouble - or avoid getting involved with 
drugs or violence - from a counselor, social 
worker, or psychologist at school? 


29 


3.3 


544 


35 


.9 


6658 


Did you spend time with an adult mentor or tutor 
who talked with you about things, offered you help 
with problems you might be having or helped you 
with your school work? 


28 


2.6 


545 


33 


1.1 


6655 


Did you participate in special events, activities, or 
recreation inside or outside the school; or take trips 
outside the school to places for fun or for learning? 


44 


3.2 


541 


69 


1.0 


6647 


—Were you in a class where the teacher made the — 
rules very clear at the beginning of the year, posted 
the rules on the wall, had something for you to 
begin work on every day when you arrived at class, 
and had special signals everyone understood to 
begin and end activities? 


44 


-3.0 


-540 


66 


1-0- 


6645 



continued. . . 
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Table 33 ( continued ) 



Gang involved Not involved 



This year at school . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Did vou notice posters, videos, or repeated 
announcements trying to get students to behave a 
certain way or to avoid certain behavior in your 
school? 


37 


2.9 


543 


57 


1.2 


6645 


Were vou involved in school activities together 
with people or groups from the community? 


29 


2.8 


541 


50 


1.1 


6630 


Did vou notice anv changes in school rules or wavs 
of responding to student behavior at school? 


39 


3.2 


542 


43 


1.3 


6629 


Did vour school involve students in making rules, 
resolving disputes, a student court, mediation, or 
conflict resolution? 


29 


2.6 


539 


32 


1.2 


6621 


Did vour school have a team or group to make 
plans to improve the school? 


33 


3.0 


540 


47 


1.3 


6626 


Did vour school formally involve students, parents, 
or others from outside the school in making plans 
for the school? 


30 


3.0 


543 


39 


1.3 


6626 


Does vour school take steps to make it difficult for 
intruders to enter the school; watch the school’s 
entrances, hallways and grounds; or make it easy to 
report a problem? 


28 


2.8 


541 


40 


1.5 


6618 


Did vour school work with anv adult in vour family 
to help the family supervise children or reduce 
behavior problems? 


27 


2.5 


541 


21 


.9 


6631 


Do some people who want to go to vour school 
have to go somewhere else because the school does 
not accept everyone who wants to attend? 


27 


2.7 


542 


23 


1.6 


6620 


Were vou or vour family sent bv the school to 
another agency to get help of any kind? 


20 


2.6 


540 


10 


.6 


6628 


Is vour school divided into smaller groups of 
students (instructional teams, houses, academies) 


31 


2.9 


541 


26 


1.2 


6629 



who spend most of their learning time with one 
group of teachers and who are usually separated 
from other students who have other groups of 
teachers. 

Note: % = weighted estimate of the percentage of students participating in the activity or 
program. SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of respondents. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
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Table 34 

Percentage of Females Reporting Participation in Activities or Programs This Year in School 
by Self-Reported Gang Involvement 

Gang involved Not involved 



This year at school . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Did you receive instruction in ways to avoid getting 
involved in problem behavior such as fighting, drug 
use, or risky behavior? 


41 


4.4 


329 


46 


1.3 


7532 


Did someone chart vour behavior over time, help 
you set goals, and give you information about how 
close you were coming to the goal or give you 
rewards or punishment for your behavior? 


29 


3.1 


326 


28 


.9 


7525 


Did you participate in Drug Abuse Resistance 
Education (D.A.R.E.) taught by a police officer in 
your school? 


33 


3.9 


326 


37 


1.4 


7512 


Did you participate in Gang Resistance Education 
and Training (G.R.E.A.T.) taught by a police 
officer in your school? 


13 


2.4 


327 


8 


.8 


7514 


Did you get advice or guidance about ways to avoid 
getting into trouble - or avoid getting involved with 
drugs or violence - from a counselor, social 
worker, or psychologist at school? 


42 


3.8 


325 


34 


1.1 


7510 


Did you spend time with an adult mentor or tutor 
who talked with you about things, offered you help 
with problems you might be having or helped you 
with your school work? 


30 


3.5 


324 


36 


1.0 


7526 


Did you participate in special events, activities, or 
recreation inside or outside the school; or take trips 
outside the school to places for fun or for learning? 


51 


4.2 


326 


75 


1.2 


7517 


Were you in a class where the teacher made the 
rules very clear at the beginning of the year, posted 


- -54 


4.3 


325 


76 


— - .8 


- 7505 



the rules on the wall, had something for you to 
begin work on every day when you arrived at class, 
and had special signals everyone understood to 
begin and end activities? 

continued . . . 
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Table 34 ( continued ) 



Gang involved Not involved 



This year at school . . . 


% 


SE 


n 


% 


SE 


n 


Did vou notice posters, videos, or repeated 
announcements trying to get students to behave a 
certain way or to avoid certain behavior in your 
school? 


47 


4.2 


322 


63 


1.2 


7503 


Were you involved in school activities together 
with people or groups from the community? 


36 


3.7 


324 


58 


1.2 


7497 


Did vou notice anv changes in school rules or wavs 
of responding to student behavior at school? 


42 


3.8 


326 


44 


1.1 


7512 


Did vour school involve students in making rules, 
resolving disputes, a student court, mediation, or 
conflict resolution? 


24 


3.2 


323 


33 


1.4 


7502 


Did vour school have a team or group to make 
plans to improve the school? 


38 


3.4 


324 


46 


1.1 


7497 


Did vour school formally involve students, parents, 
or others from outside the school in making plans 
for the school? 


31 


3.7 


322 


40 


1.2 


7490 


Does vour school take steps to make it difficult for 
intruders to enter the school; watch the school’s 
entrances, hallways and grounds; or make it easy to 
report a problem? 


32 


4.6 


323 


40 


1.4 


7485 


Did vour school work with anv adult in vour family 
to help the family supervise children or reduce 
behavior problems? 


19 


2.8 


321 


15 


.7 


7490 


Do some people who want to go to vour school 
have to go somewhere else because the school does 
not accept everyone who wants to attend? 


24 


3.2 


322 


21 


1.3 


7488 


Were vou or vour familv sent bv the school to 
another agency to get help of any kind? 


14 


2.8 


324 


7 


.5 


7487 


Is vour school divided into smaller groups of 
students (instructional teams, houses, academies) 


30 


4.1 


324 


26 


1.2 


7484 



who spend most of their learning time with one 
group of teachers and who are usually separated 
from other students who have other groups of 
teachers. 

Note: % = weighted estimate of the percentage of students participating in the activity or 
program. SE = standard error of estimate, n = unweighted number of respondents. Table 
excludes respondents whose responses are undependable according to the Veridicality index. 
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Gang members - both boys and girls - much less often report having noticed posters, 
videos, or repeated announcements trying to get students to behave in a certain way or to avoid 
certain behavior in school than do non-gang students. The difference is again large - 20% for 
boys and 16% for girls - and highly statistically significant. 

Gang members are also much (and highly significantly) less likely to report having been 
involved in school activities together with people or groups from the community - 29% of gang 
boys versus 50% of non-gang boys and 36% of gang girls versus 58% of non-gang girls. 

Gang members report less student involvement in making rules, resolving disputes, 
mediation, or conflict resolution than do non-gang members, but the difference is significant and 
substantial only for girls. Smaller percentages of gang boys and girls report that their school has 
a planning group to improve the school; and smaller percentages of gang involved boys and girls 
report that the school involves students, parents, or others from outside the school in making 
plans. 

A much smaller percentage of gang boys than of boys who are not gang members report that 
the school takes steps to make it difficult for intruders to enter the school; watch the school’s 
entrances, hallways and grounds; or make it easy to report a problem. The difference is large 
(28% of gang boys reporting that the school has taken such steps versus 40% of non-gang boys) 
and highly statistically significant. Gang girls also tend less often than non-gang girls to report 
that their schools have taken steps to promote security in these ways, but the difference between 
gang and non-gang girls is not statistically significant (p < . 10). 

Gang members are somewhat more likely than other students to report some school 
involvement with their families: 27% of gang boys but 21% of non-gang boys report that the 
school worked with an adult in the family to help the family supervise children or reduce 
behavior problems (p < .01, the difference between gang and non-gang girls is in the same 
direction but not significant). More gang boys and gang girls report that they or their families 
were sent by the school to another agency to get help - a 10% difference for boys and a 7% 
difference for girls, both differences statistically significant. 

With few exceptions, gang members are less often exposed to the activities examined here. “ 
To the extent that an activity fails to reach or involve gang members or potential gang members, 
the activity will have diminished influence on levels of gang problems. The effects of school- 
based delinquency prevention programs typically are relatively small (D. C. Gottfredson et al., in 
press) and this is also true of one of the most popular programs specifically marketed as a school- 
based gang prevention program (Esbensen & Osgood, 1999; Esbensen, Osgood, Taylor, 

Peterson, & Freng, in press). In the context of the results presented in earlier chapters about the 
imperfect quality of much programming that is implemented, it appears that multiple factors may 
converge in limiting the likely effectiveness of current gang prevention activity in schools. 
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10. Needs Assessment and Program Quality 



In recent recommendations on youth gang programs, Howell (2000) noted that denial that 
gang problems exist precludes early intervention - and that responses to gangs should begin with 
an assessment of the specific gangs, the crimes they commit, the problems they present, and the 
localities they affect. And among the findings of the National Study of Delinquency Prevention 
in Schools (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000) is that more extensive local planning and involvement 
in decisions about what to implement is associated with better quality implementation of 
prevention programs. Accordingly, we expected to find a link between the use of formal needs 
assessment and the quality of gang prevention or intervention programs. In this section we 
examine the data on this potential link. 

Program coordinators were asked to indicate the sources of information used to select the 
prevention program or practice for the school, with one of the potential sources being, "formal 
needs assessment (e.g. collection or compilation of data to identify areas for improvement) done 
specifically for your school." Among gang prevention or intervention programs, 45.9% indicated 
that such a formal needs assessment was a basis for program selection. Experience implies that 
high quality needs assessments are rare in schools, so this may seem to be a surprisingly high 
percentage. 4 Reflection, however, suggests that it has become so common for state and local 
education agencies, foundations, and government funders large and small to require supplicants 
to justify the "need" for programs and so many proposals contain perfunctory needs assessments 
that this may not be surprising after all. Oftentimes these needs assessments are largely off topic 
- reciting census data on community ethnic composition and numbers of students receiving free 
or reduced lunch, for example, but with little or no data on crime, delinquency, or matters more 
closely related to the purpose of the program. We have no way of knowing how many of the 
needs assessments to which program coordinators referred are based on careful, pertinent inquiry 
and how many are based on indifferent or unfocused assessments. 

We find evidence, however, that programs developed following a formal needs assessment 
are implemented in stronger form than those not based on a needs assessment. Table 35 
summarizes the average quality measures for programs with and without needs assessments. 
Programs guided by a needs assessment are of higher overall quality, of longer duration, make 
more use of best practices with respect to methods employed, involve a larger proportion of 
students, and achieve a higher level of use by school personnel. 

Table 36 shows that school gang prevention or intervention programs are more likely to 
have been developed following a formal needs assessment in schools in which the principal 
reports that gangs are a problem in the school than in schools in which the principal reports no 



4 James C. Howell (personal communication, 25 April 2001) kindly called our attention to the 
likelihood that this high percentage may be - as Mark Twain said of rumors of his death - 
exaggerated. 
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problem. And the programs are more likely to target gang members (i.e., be gang intervention 
programs as opposed to more general prevention efforts) in schools in which the principal reports 
that gangs are a problem in the school. 



Table 35 

Mean Technical Quality, Extent of Use, and Degree of Student Exposure for Gang Prevention 
or Intervention Programs With and Without Formal Needs Assessment in Planning 



Quality indicator 


No needs 
assessment 

M SE m 


Needs 

assessment 

M SE m 


P< 


Summary index of activity quality 


.57 


.014 


.63 


.015 


.01 


Technical quality 


Best practices, method 


.51 


.016 


.60 


.018 


.001 


Best practices, content 


.78 


.019 


.78 


.024 




Number of lessons/sessions 


36.2 


7.19 


31.5 


4.31 




Number of lessons/sessions (In) 
Extent of use 


2.71 


.077 


2.76 


.089 




Frequency of operation 


2.70 


.036 


2.75 


.046 




Frequency of staff participation 


2.94 


.187 


2.98 


.167 




Level of use by school personnel 


4.11 


.061 


4.37 


.055 


.01 


Degree of student exposure 


Duration 


5.29 


.075 


5.53 


.084 


.05 


Frequency of student participation 


3.00 


.080 


3.08 


.088 




Proportion of students exposed or 


.36 


.020 


.43 


.023 


.02 


participating 


Ratio of providers to students in school 


3.84 


.407 


3.32 


.242 




[100(ln(ratio + 1))] 



Note. M= weighted mean, SE M = standard error of the estimated mean. Unweighted sample 
sizes for the summary index are 963 for no needs assessment and 755 for needs assessment 
programs. For other outcomes, sample sizes fall as low as 187 for subgroups because not all 
outcomes are measures for all program types. Attend to the size of the standard errors. 
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Table 36 

Percentage of Gang Prevention or Intervention Programs Based on a Formal Needs 
Assessment and Targeting Gang Members by Principals ’ Assessment of Gang Problems in 
School 





No school gang 


School gang 








problem 


problem 




Percentage of programs 


% 


SE n 


% SE n 


P< 


Based on formal needs assessment 


43 


2.0 1394 


59 5.9 177 


.02 


Targeting gang members 


25 


1.7 1111 


40 6.2 139 


.03 



Note. % = weighted percentage, SE = standard error of the estimated percentage, n = 
unweighted sample size. 
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11. Discussion and Limitations 



Limitations of the Research 

An important limitation of the research is that the assessment of program quality depends on 
judgments by the authors about the aspects of quality to measure. Guided by our understanding 
of the literature on the efficacy of problem-behavior-prevention programs, we emphasized 
measures of dosage and those aspects of interventions that appear to be associated with 
effectiveness in program research. We also emphasized the extent of coverage on the grounds 
that interventions reaching large portions of the population are likely to have more aggregate 
effect. This approach to assessing program quality is a limitation because when there has been 
little or no research on a type of prevention or intervention activity, there is little basis for 
assessing program quality. There has been little research on many of the things schools do to 
prevent or reduce gang involvement and other kinds of problem behavior. Some aspects of the 
quality measures seem, nevertheless, incontrovertible. When level of use is low - that is when 
no one is implementing an activity - it can be regarded as of high quality only in fantasy. When 
number of sessions or lessons is very low - that is when the intervention is minimal - it can be of 
high quality only in the briefest sense. And when generally accepted professional practices are 
not followed, all but the truest of believers in the anything-goes approach to educational 
intervention will at least question the quality of the intervention. Almost certainly we have failed 
to measure some aspects of quality that are not yet understood due to a lack of research or 
systematic scrutiny of much of what is done in programs. This limitation of omission is far more 
likely than the possibility that we have mistaken irrelevant program features for indicators of 
quality. 

A second limitation is that results are based on a sample survey involving the reports of 
program implementers, principals, teachers, and students. In all surveys, respondents’ reports are 
of imperfect reliability and validity. The method depended upon the principals’ identification of 
prevention and intervention activities in their schools - and the correct classification of those 
activities. We have adduced evidence in this report that principals’ reports sometimes are of 
limited validity. Nonparticipation in surveys may also bias results in unknown ways. Any 
youths who have already dropped out of school are outside of the universe for the present sample 
survey, and these out-of-school youths are likely to be more involved with delinquency in 
general and with gangs than are youths who remain in school. 

A third limitation applies to the statistical models of individual youth gang participation and 
of school gang problems. These models are based on cross sectional data, make assumptions 
about causal direction that may not be completely true, and are flawed to the extent that causes of 
the dependent variables that are correlated with variables in the model may be unexamined. 
Results involving these statistical models should be regarded as suggestive rather than definitive. 
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The research incorporated steps to cope with these limitations. Nonresponse adjustments 
were made in producing estimates (and nonresponse adjustments as well as the complex sample 
design were taken into account in estimating standard errors). Student self-reports of gang 
involvement were examined for the potential of invalid reporting to bias estimates of gang 
participation upwards, and estimates excluding responses that appear to be invalid were made. 
Including or excluding student respondents with low scores on a Veridicality index has little 
effect on patterns of association of gang participation with other measures. 

Despite these limitations, the results provide new information on three aspects of gang 
problems: (a) the extent of youth participation in gangs, (b) the relation of individual gang 
participation to personal characteristics and problem behaviors, and (c) the kinds of schools that 
tend to have greater problems with gangs. Results also provide the first comprehensive 
description of the nature and extent of gang prevention and intervention activity in schools, and 
the extent of exposure of young people to those programs. Results indicate that it is possible to 
measure some aspects of program quality through questionnaire surveys. 

Some Implications About the Nature of Gang Problems 

Gang Participants’ Characteristics and Behaviors 

The results converge with those of other surveys of youths, in which investigators have 
found that there is more female participation in gangs than is often assumed. Results also imply 
that gang participation is not solely an urban problem. Larger percentages of youths identifying 
themselves as Black, Hispanic, and Other than of those identifying themselves as White belong 
to a gang, but the larger number of White youths in the country result in larger absolute numbers 
of White youth gang members than of youths of other ethnic groups. 

Although earlier research based on interviews with gang members implies that some persons 
join gangs as a defensive tactic, the present results clearly show that gang members are 
victimized at much higher rates than are other youths. Boys who belong to a gang are twice as 
likely to have been physically attacked, four times as likely to have been robbed, and more than 
five times as likely to have been threatened with a knife or a gun. Girl gang members are also 
twice as likely as other girls to have been physically attacked, are five times as likely to have 
been a robbery victim, and nine times as likely to have been threatened with a knife or a gun. 

Gang members are more fearful than are other youths - more often afraid they will be hurt 
or bothered at school, less often feeling safe, and more likely to avoid certain locations. Gang 
members are more likely to have had to fight to protect themselves than are other youths, and 
they have observed more violence in their environments. 

The present results for fear and victimization support the earlier characterization of gang 
participation by James F. Short, Jr. (quoted by Klein, 1995, p. 80): "Gangs seem to promise more 
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than they can deliver. ... You join the gang for protection, and yet being in the gang makes you 
more vulnerable." 

The results imply that some expected personal characteristics are associated with the odds of 
participating in a gang. Just as prior research has found commitment to education, belief in rules, 
and association with delinquent peers to be predictive of delinquent behavior in general, so also 
did we find that these characteristics predict gang participation. We also find that fearful 
students are much more likely to belong to a gang. Fearfulness (versus feelings of safety in 
school) has incremental validity beyond other demographic and personal characteristics 
examined, and the size of the effect is large. The odds that a youth who is a standard deviation 
above average in feelings of safety is about .6 the odds that an average youth will belong to a 
gang, other things being equal. 5 

The self-report surveys of students also show that gang membership is associated with drug 
use, and that the lower the base rate for involvement with a drug is in the general population, the 
more lopsided the ratio of gang participant to nonparticipant percentage of use. The high level of 
drug use among gang members is cause for serious concern. 

The present results converge with results from other self-report surveys in specific locations 
that have found that gang members engage in much more delinquent behavior them do other 
youths. For example 43% of gang involved boys versus 5% on other boys have committed 
robbery in the past year. Gang members make up a disproportionately large fraction of youth 
who carry concealed weapons, and both boy and girl gang members are remarkably violent and 
destructive. 

Carrying of concealed weapons is associated with use of heroin, crack, and with gang 
membership for boys. For girls, it is also associated with steroid use (which has a low base rate 
among both boys and girls, but particularly among girls). Media accounts often suggest that fear 
motivates students to carry a concealed weapon. The present results imply that fearful students 
are somewhat more likely to carry a hidden weapon, but the association with gang membership 
and the use of heroin and crack is much stronger. 

Schools With Gang Problems 

Overall, 5% of principals reported that gangs are a problem in their schools and 36% 
reported a gang problem in the community. Urban principals and principals of secondary 
schools were more likely to report school gang problems. Principals are also more likely to 
report gang problems when the school enrolls relatively many Hispanic students. Principals’ 
reports of school gang problems do not show strong convergence with other measures of problem 
behavior in schools or with the percentage of schools’ students who report that they participate in 
gangs. In the 10% of schools with the highest student gang participation rates, only 18% of 



5 The odds of gang membership = (probability of membership)/(probability of nonmembership). 
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principals report that gangs are a problem in the school. Nevertheless, principals’ reports of 
school gang problems are associated with more victimization, less safety, and poorer 
administrator leadership according to teacher reports. 

Schools with high rates of stuiJent self-reported gang participation tend to be located in 
communities characterized by concentrated poverty and disorganization. Private and Catholic 
schools tend to have low rates of self-reported gang participation. A statistical model of the 
extent to which schools have high rates of student self-reported gang participation implies that 
concentrated poverty and disorganization in the community, public school auspices, receiving 
students with behavior problems from various sources, and student perceptions that the school is 
unsafe (or fear) influence levels of student gang participation. The association of perceptions that 
the school is unsafe with gang participation rate is especially strong, and this correlation is 
scarcely reduced at all by the application of statistical controls. Although interpretation of these 
results should be tempered by the possibility that some of this association may be reciprocal in 
the sense that gang activity may lead to fear as well as fear leading to gang participation, the 
finding suggests that maintaining safe environments may be helpful in reducing gang 
participation. 

Some Implications for School-Based Gang Programs 



Results imply that there is great variability in the quality of school-based gang prevention 
and intervention programs. Perhaps most importantly, they imply that there is much room for the 
improvement in the quality of programs in some straightforward ways. This includes increases 
in the use of practices with respect to program content and methods that are found in programs 
that have been evaluated and found to be effective. It includes increases in the intensity (duration 
and frequency) with which programs are operated, and it includes increases in extent of their 
application. 

The large number of programs, activities, or arrangements intended to prevent or reduce 
gang involvement may be surprising. But with about 50.7 million students in over 101 thousand 
schools, our estimate implies that there is one gang prevention or intervention program for about 
every 63 students or about 8 programs per school. All of these programs have additional 
objectives in reducing problem behavior more generally - including reducing delinquent 
behavior and drug use and making schools more orderly. This estimate excludes schoolwide 
discipline policies, rules, and arrangements; it is limited to what we have called "discretionary” 
programs or activities. The large number is probably not surprising to those who are involved 
with contemporary schools, which have become a repository for an amazing array of diverse and 
diffuse programs and activities. Many of these are originated by school personnel who perceive 
a need or an interest and create a program. Many of these originate from outside the school as 
community organizations, government agencies, and individuals initiate services in the school. 

A principal implication of the data on quality is that a large fraction of these programs are not 
programmatic in the sense that they are well developed and high quality systems of service. 
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Quite the opposite. It appears likely that the quality of prevention activity in schools might 
improve if it were consolidated into a smaller number of higher quality programs. 

Results show that secondary school students who report being involved in gangs are less 
exposed to many prevention activities than are students who are not involved in gangs. This 
suggests the potential for including more of the highest risk youths by actively seeking ways to 
include them. An analysis of the forces that limit the participation of gang-involved youths from 
participation should be a part of the planning of any gang prevention or intervention program, 
with program design features or arrangements put in place to cope with or minimize the 
influence of these forces. 

Fewer than half of gang prevention or intervention programs have been guided by a formal 
needs assessment. Unfortunately, we have no measure of the quality, thoroughness, or focus of 
this needs assessment, and experience implies than the majority of needs assessments for school 
based programs are cursory or pro forma. Goldstein and Kodluboy (1998) and Howell (2000) 
among others have emphasized the importance of a comprehensive assessment of problems, and 
the development of programs only after such assessment. Evidently, there is much room for the 
increased practice of needs assessment in program planning. 6 Formal planning is associated with 
stronger programs in the present research. Other correlates of the quality of school-based 
prevention programs are described by G. D. Gottfredson et al. (2000). 

Formal needs assessment may contribute to (or depend on) principals’ willingness to 
identify problems related to gangs. The finding that principals usually reported that gangs are 
not a problem even in schools with a high percentage of students reporting that they participate in 
gangs suggests that lack of principal recognition of problems may be an obstacle to the 
development of effective prevention and intervention programs. At the very least, the results 
imply that principals’ reports that gang activity is not a problem should be met with skepticism 
unless evidence from other sources confirms the reports. 

In an earlier report (G. D. Gottfredson et al., 2000) we showed that principals’ reports of 
school crime show little convergence with reports by students and teachers of school safety, 
problem behavior, victimization, or classroom order. When combined with the present 
observation that principals’ accounts of school gang problems are of limited validity, those 
results suggest the possibility that school leaders are often an obstacle to confronting problems of 
school safety - including gang problems. 



6 Formal problem assessment is an intended component of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention’s Comprehensive Gang Prevention, Intervention, and Suppression 
Model (Burch & Chemers, 1997; Howell, 2000; Spergel, 1993, Chap. 7; Spergel & Alexander, 
1991). Guidance for performing an assessment has been developed (National Youth Gang 
Center, 2001a) along with guidance for program planning (National Youth Gang Center, 2001b). 
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The results extend those of earlier research on gangs in schools (Howell & Lynch, 2000) by 
including measures of individual gang participation and by allowing an examination of rates of 
gang participation in specific sampled schools. Individual gang participation - and rates of gang 
participation in schools - is strongly associated with fear (or perceptions that the school 
environment is not safe), drug involvement, and other forms of problem behavior. The analyses 
conducted do not allow a determination about the extent to which fear or unsafe school 
environments contribute to gang involvement versus the extent to which gang involvement 
produces fear or unsafe environments. The strong inverse link between perceptions of school 
safety and levels of gang involvement suggests that efforts to promote a safe environment and 
make all students feel safe may reduce the risk of youth gang involvement. 

Implications for Gang Prevention and Intervention in General 

The prominence of fear among the correlates of individual gang membership and of school 
gang concentration also suggests an approach to gang prevention or intervention that has not 
been much emphasized. Perhaps if we could make gang members or prospective gang members 
feel safer, gang cohesion would decline and individual gang participation become less likely. 
Thinking about an approach to confronting gang problems that involves protecting rather than 
cracking down upon gang members may be anathema for law enforcement and school personnel. 
In view of the evident fact that gang members are likely to engage in a great deal of delinquent 
behavior, use drugs, and carry concealed weapons, it may be difficult to think of them as 
individuals in need of protection rather than prosecution or expulsion. But the evidence seems 
consistent with the hypothesis that if people and places could be made safer, gang problems 
would be ameliorated. 

Youth gang members are evidently often quite engrossed in particular subcultures and 
estranged from other perspectives (see Klein, 1995). And at present, communities where gang 
problems are concentrated are often communities where citizens have least regard for and 
confidence in the police and other institutions. Further, the specific individuals involved with 
gangs are likely to be those least disposed to expect protection from the police or school 
administrators. Accordingly, protective interventions that lead to substantial reductions in fear 
among gang members and gang prone youths may be difficult to put in place. Nevertheless the 
apparent periodic and at least temporary success of "truces" and similar efforts to de-escalate 
gang conflict also suggests the potential of interventions based on a fear versus safety theory of 
gang prevention and intervention. 
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Appendix Table 1 : Items Included in Best Practices Scale: Content 



Prevention Curriculum, Instruction or Training 

Which of the following topics is covered by this instruction or training? 

Social influence; Social problem solving skills; Self-management; Attribution; 
Communication skills; Emotional control; Emotional perspective taking 

Please indicate the main instructional strategies used in this program. 

Behavioral modeling; Role-playing; Rehearsal and practice of new skill; Use of cues to 
remind individual to display a behavior 

Behavioral Programming or Behavior Modification 
Which of the following describe this activity? 

Individual behavioral or behavior modification programs (e.g., programs in which the 
behavior of an individual is monitored and reinforced); Token economy systems in which 
individuals earn tokens for meeting specified goals; Individual education plans in which 
rewards or punishments in school are contingent on meeting individual educational goals; 
Individual behavioral plans in which rewards or punishments in school are contingent on 
meeting individual behavioral goals; Home-based backup reinforcement for individual 
behavior in school; Group or classroom behavior modification programs in which the 
behavior of a group is monitored and reinforced; Token economy systems in which all 
members of a group or classroom participate in a system of earning tokens, points, or 
scrip for the behavior of the group as a whole 

Classroom Organization and Management Practices 

Which of the following classroom management methods are the main elements of this 
program? 

Management of time; Changing physical arrangement of the classroom for greater 
efficiency, better surveillance, or to make materials more easily accessible; Establishing 
procedures for student transitions and mobility; Establishing procedures for routine 
classroom instruction and student work; Establishing classroom rules and consequences 
for rule violation; Changing procedures for student evaluation, feedback, or 
accountability; Use of rewards and punishments; Changes in the groupings of students by 
ability, achievement, or effort within the classroom 

Improvements to Instructional Practices or Methods 

Which of the following instructional strategies are the main elements of this program? 

Formal cooperative learning; Mastery learning; Individualized instruction; Computerized 
instruction; Behavioral modeling; Role-playing; Rehearsal and practice of new skill; Use 
of cues to remind individual to display a behavior 
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Appendix Table 2: Items Included in Best Practices Scale: Methods 

Prevention Curriculum, Instruction or Training and Improvements to Instructional Practices 
or Methods 

Does the instructor assess student mastery and re-teach material that has not been 
mastered? (Yes) 

Which of the following describe the application of rewards for student learning when this 
method is used? 

Groups are rewarded for group accomplishments (Yes); Individuals are rewarded for 
their own achievement (Yes); No special rewards are applied for student achievement 
(No) 

Please describe the distribution of recognition, rewards, evaluation criteria, or grades for 
students when this instructional method is used. 

Rewards, recognition, or evaluation criteria are not a part of this program (No); Students 
are frequently recognized for the effort they expend (Yes); Students are frequently 
recognized for their improvement over prior levels (Yes); Students are frequently 
recognized for successful competition against students with similar levels of past 
performance (Yes); Teachers usually avoid calling attention to the level of individual 
student performance (No); Does this instructional method involve any of the following 
strategies for increasing the amount of time in instruction? (Any affirmative response) 

Behavioral Programming or Behavior Modification 

Are there different specific behavioral or educational goals for different individuals or 
groups? (Yes, specific goals are set for each individual or group); How often do the 
behavioral or educational plans involved in this program include a method of monitoring 
or tracking the behavior over time? (Always); How often is behavior monitored or 
tracked for a period of time before attempting to change it? (Always); How often are 
specific behavioral goals a written part of each behavioral plan? (Always); How often are 
the specific rewards or punishments to be applied in response to specific behaviors made 
a written part of each behavioral plan? (Always); How often is behavior tracked and 
responded to by a behavior modifier in this program? (Daily or more often than daily); . 
‘What most often occurs when student behavior does not change when a behavior 
modification program is applied? (Different reinforcers or a different schedule are 
sought); What usually occurs when the desired changes in student behavior do occur 
when a behavior modification program is applied? (The program is adjusted so that a 
reward is given less frequently or is more difficult for the individual to earn) 

continued . . . 
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Appendix Table 2: Items Included in Best Practices Scale: Methods (continued) 

Counseling, Social Work, Psychological or Therapeutic Activity 

Are formal assessments made to understand or diagnose the individual person or his or 
her situation? (Sometimes, usually, or always); Is a written diagnosis or problem 
statement prepared for each participant? (Always); Are written treatment goals 
developed for each participating student? (Always); Does the student agree to treatment 
plan contract? (Usually or always); Is a contract to implement a treatment plan agreed to 
by the client? (Always); Are there different specific treatment goals for different 
individual students? (Yes, individual goals depend on individual needs as indicated by 
assessment); If referrals are made, are follow-up activities conducted by school-based 
personnel who made the referral? (The service provider is contacted to verify that service 
was provided, or The service provider is contacted periodically to monitor the client's 
progress); How often do the counseling or social work plans involved in this program 
include a method of monitoring or tracking student behavior over time? (Always) 

Mentoring or Coaching 

Is formal attempt made to match the individual tutor or mentor with the individual youth 
based on interests or personality? (Yes); Does this program involve the application of 
rewards or reinforcers based on student performance or behavior? (Always); Is a written 
contract between the student and the mentor or tutor (or between the student and the 
program) signed by the student? (Always); How often do the tutoring or mentoring plans 
involved in this program include a method of monitoring or tracking student behavior 
over time? (Always); What do the tutors, mentors, or coaches usually do with the 
students? Do they help them with social or interpersonal situations or skills (such as 
manners, self-control, or grooming)? (Yes); What do the tutors, mentors, or coaches 
usually do with the students? Do they engage in recreation (such as attend sporting 
events or movies) or eating (such as visits to restaurants)? (Yes); What do the tutors, 
mentors, or coaches usually do with the students? Do they help with family situations or 
problems? (Yes); What do the tutors, mentors, or coaches usually do with the students? 
Do they help them prepare for employment? (Yes) 
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Appendix Table 2: Items Included in Best Practices Scale: Methods (continued) 

Tutoring (Not Elsewhere Classified) 

Is formal assessment activity conducted to understand the individual youth or his or her 
situation? (Always); Are written learning, social, or behavioral objectives developed for 
each participating student? (Always); Does this program involve the application of 
rewards or reinforcers based on student performance or behavior? (Always); Do tutors, 
mentors, or coaches actually receive materials or information from teachers or other 
school personnel to be used with students? (Always); How often do the tutoring or 
mentoring plans involved in this program include a method of monitoring or tracking 
student behavior over time? (Always); Does the intended way of operating the tutoring 
or mentoring activity require that the tutors, mentors, or coaches receive materials or 
information from teachers or other school personnel to be used with students? (Yes); 
What do the tutors, mentors, or coaches usually do with the students? (Help them with 
academic tasks); Are there different specific objectives or activities for different 
individual students? (Yes, individual objectives depend on individual needs as indicated 
by assessment); Who decides on the specific activities in which students will be involved 
together with the tutor or mentor? (Usually or almost always decided by the adult) 

Classroom Organization and Management Practices 

Does your classroom management program focus on establishing procedures for any of the 
following routine classroom activities? 

Beginning the class period; Leaving the room; Use of materials or equipment; What 
students must bring to class; Ending the class period 

Does your classroom management program focus on any of the following procedures for 
student seat work and teacher directed instruction ? 

Expectations for student behavior during presentations; Expectations for the nature and 
amount of student participation; Procedures for student seat work 

Does your classroom management program focus on any of the following procedures for 
student group work? 

Procedures for the use of materials and supplies by groups; The assignment of students .. 
to groups; Assignment of roles within groups; Setting goals for groups; Expectations for 
level of students’ participation in their groups 

Does your classroom management program require establishment of classroom rules? 

Does this classroom management procedure require the teaching of the classroom rules during 
the first week of class? 
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Appendix Table 2: Items Included in Best Practices Scale: Methods (continued) 



\ 



Does this classroom management procedure involve procedures for student evaluation, 
feedback, and accountability? 

It clarifies (or requires teachers to clarify) criteria for evaluating student performance; It 
provides a specific structure or schedule for the monitoring of student progress; It 
requires teachers to give students feedback on their performance with a specified 
frequency or schedule; It provides specific procedures for the communication of student 
assignments 

Does the program involve training or technical assistance to help teachers employ any of the 
following classroom or instructional procedures, skills, or activities to prevent student 
behavior? 

Vigilance for potential student misconduct before it occurs and signaling this awareness 
to students; Prompt identification and correction of student misbehavior; Keeping 
instruction moving rather than allowing infractions, diversions, or student management 
activity to interfere with instruction; Engaging all students in the class even when only 
one student is performing; Making efficient transitions among activities in the 
classroom; Giving clear instructions to students 

Which of the following describes the application of rewards for student conduct when this 
method is used? 

Groups are rewarded for group conduct. Individuals are rewarded for their own 
• behavior. No special rewards are applied for student conduct ( No) 

Please describe how recognition, rewards, or punishments are used in this classroom 
management method. 

Rewards, recognition, or punishments are not a part of this program ( No); Students are 
frequently recognized for their behavior so that students with superior conduct receive 
rewards and students who misbehave receive few rewards; Students are frequently 
recognized for the effort they expend; Students are frequently recognized for improving 
their conduct over prior levels; Students are frequently recognized for improving their 
behavior in competition against students with similar levels of past behavior 

Does the classroom management procedure require the same response to all instances of 
inappropriate behavior for all students on all occasions, or is flexibility used in responding to 
misconduct? 

The responses are tailored to the individual student ( No); Classroom rules are in effect 
only on certain days or on certain occasions ( No); The rules apply to all situations and 
are always applied; The program does not involve responses to student misconduct (No) 

continued . . . 
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Appendix Table 2: Items Included in Best Practices Scale: Methods (continued) 



Does your classroom management program make use of any of the following techniques or 
procedures in response to student misconduct? 

Nonverbal cues such as making eye contact; Quickly returning the class to on-task 
behavior; Moving closer to the student; Using group alerting, accountability, or higher 
participation formats to draw students back into a lesson; Redirecting off-task behavior; 
Providing needed instruction; Telling students to stop the undesired behavior; Giving the 
student a choice between behaving appropriately or being punished; Using "I-messages;" 
Withholding privilege or desired activity; Isolating or removing students; Using fines or 
penalties; Assigning detention; Using individual contract with a student; Having a 
conference with the parent; Using a check or demerit system; Sending a student to the 
office; Using other school-based consequences 

Does this classroom management program have requirements about the consequences for 
violations of classroom rules? ( Consequences are specified in advance and posted in the 
classroom) 
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